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The covers - Two 1937 equestriennes 


The signed artwork for the stylish poster on Bandwagon’s cover 
was commissioned by Ringling Bros. and Barnum & Bailey for the 
1937 season. It was created by press agent extraordinaire Roland But- 
ler (1887-1961) during the second of his three tours of duty with the 
Ringling organization. The depiction also graced the front of the 1937 
program. 

After gaining experience as a young newspaper man, Butler de- 
signed a herald for Sparks Circus. That was his introduction to the 
world of sawdust and spangles. He trouped with Sparks for three sea- 
sons. Then he was hired on by Big Bertha in 1923, working with the 
Ringling organization through 1926. John Ringling brought Butler 
back in 1929, and the artist/press agent stayed with the show through 
1944. During that 16-year run, Roland Butler’s adjectives and art 
brought national celebrity to the likes of the Great Wallendas, the 
Ubangis, Zacchini and Gargantua the Great. He returned for a third 
stint with Ringling-Barnum, 1948-1954. 

Of Butler, Tom Parkinson wrote, “Considering his Sparks heralds, 
his multiplicity of circus program covers, his array of lithographs for 
several shows, his series of letterheads and similar work, it may be 
that he has left a greater mark, a wider trail across the mass of circus 
printed matter than any other individual (Bandwagon, Vol. 5, No. 5, 
1961)” The 1937 equestrienne poster is a pleasing example of Butler’s 
body of work. 

Ringling simultaneously presented three large riding acts in 1937, 
with the Loyal-Repenski family appearing in the center ring. Although 
not specifically identified, the bareback riding star of Butler’s poster 
had a resemblance to Maria Repenski who balanced on a single white 
rosinback that year as well as at the top of the big Loyal-Repenski pyra- 
mids. 

Later during the same year that Butler painted his eye-catching fe- 
male rider, German commercial illustrator Kurt Hilscher (1904-1980) 
produced the graphic for the October 1937 Winter Garden program 
seen on our back cover. Hilscher was recognized for his hand-colored 
etchings and lithographs showing burlesque-style cabaret scenes, bal- 
let dancers and theatre actors. He also created advertising for products 
like perfumes and cigarettes, and he completed a fair amount of work 
for circuses. 

The Winter Garden cover featured Hilscher’s rendering of the 24- 
year-old German dressage rider Micaela Busch on her white stallion 
“Ninon,’ along with two glamorous dancers in slightly risqué dress. 
Micaela was the daughter of Paula Busch, the long-term owner of the 
Circus Busch empire. 

Both of these equestrienne representations are attractive and, in 
some ways, similar portrayals of circus artists on two different con- 
tinents. Yet the entertainment entities that used these printed pieces 
were quite dissimilar. Ringling-Barnum was a five-ring under-canvas 
extravaganza; the Winter Garden was an opulent indoor theatre with 
a large stage. Nevertheless, the adoring publics of both audiences - 
those in the United States, as well as in Berlin — were equally unaware 
of the looming cataclysm of global war. 
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Circus Historical Society 
Announces prize winner 


The Circus Historical Society’s President Don Coving- 
ton has announced that Chris Berry of Scottsdale, Arizona 
has been awarded the 2020 Stuart Thayer Prize for his ar- 
ticle “The Greatest SHOWS on Earth” that was published 
in the Society’s journal Bandwagon late last year (Vol. 63, 
No. 4, 2019). Berry’s article provided a magnificent review 
of Irvin Feld’s successful endeavor to create a second unit 
of Ringling Bros. and Barnum & Bailey in 1969, as well as 
a detailed history of Ringling’s Red and Blue Units maiden 
tours that year. 

The Thayer Prize Selection Committee praised Berry's 
extensive research, lucid writing and his use of fascinating 
interviews of many individuals who were personally in- 
volved in the landmark expansion 50 years prior. 

A formal presentation of the Thayer Prize is normally 
made during the Society’s annual convention. However, the 
presentation to Berry has been delayed due to the cancella- 
tion of the 2020 convention. 

The Thayer Prize is named for renowned historian Stu- 
art Thayer whose writings about circuses of the past inspired 
generations of other circus historians and writers. BW 


by Chris Berry 


“I would never allow any show that bears the name Ringling Bros. and 
Barnum & Bailey to be anything less The Greatest Show on Earth” 
- Irvin Feld, The New York Times, March 31, 1969 


Only three months after he took control of Ringling 
Bros. and Barnum & Bailey, Irvin Feld dropped a bombshell. 
On February 29, 1968, as the circus was setting up in 
Baltimore, he announced that he was planning to tour a 
second unit, and it would be up and running within a year. 
“It will be the same size as this show,’ Feld explained. “It 
will have the same type of productions, as many animals 
and as many acts. What we will do is rotate between the 
two shows. Instead of hiring them for one year, as we do 
now, we'll hire them for two.” 


Title page of the article that won Chris Berry the 2020 Stuart 


Thayer Prize 
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Two circuses would require twice as many acts, 
animals and railroad cars, along with an expanded staff to 
book, promote and manage the two tours, but Feld was 
up for the challenge. “There are new buildings springing 
up all the time that are big enough for the show,’ he told 
a reporter. “No city will see the same show two years in a 
row, or the same performers.” 

With that announcement, Irvin Feld essentially turned 
back the clock 50 years to 1918 when Barnum & Bailey 
and Ringling Bros. operated as two separate shows, each 


From the Editor 


I’ve been lucky. My father was a life-long avid circus en- 
thusiast. When I was a kid, Dad took me to see under-can- 
vas shows from the biggest — Ringling Bros. and Barnum & 
Bailey — to the tiny Zell Bros. Circus that toured from town 
to town with three small trucks and a couple of living trail- 
ers pulled behind automobiles. I have memories etched in 
my mind of Eddie Kuhn’s cub lions in the Cristiani Bros. 
backlot, dinner in the Mills Bros. cookhouse, and in the 
dead of night following a semi-trailer loaded with elephants 
when Dad and I traveled several days with Clyde Beatty- 
Cole Bros. 

As part of my good fortune, I got to know people who 
made a mark on circus history like Henry Ringling North 
and Bev Kelley. Because of my employment at Circus 
World Museum, many circus owners and producers be- 
came friends and associates. Performing legends like Clyde 
Beatty, Karl and Helen Wallenda, Lou Jacobs and Gunther 
Gebel- Williams were among the scores of circus celebrities I 
met, worked with or hosted at one time or another. 

Yet right under my nose were circus greats that I failed 
to encounter. One of these was Emmett Kelly. Talk about de- 
grees of separation - Kelly worked for John Ringling, knew 
Walt Disney, and did his famed routines while Sandy Koufax 
and Don Drysdale were warming up on the pitcher’s mound 
in Brooklyn. 

My disappointment in never meeting Emmett Kelly has 
now been alleviated by Chris Berry’s latest article. Through 
this masterful look at Kelly’s career, all of us are able to get 
to know the eminent hobo clown as though we had once 
known him as a close friend. 

The next article in this issue shares beautiful and, in 
some cases, very rare three-sheet posters provided by six of 
the country’s leading circus archives and collections. John 
“Jack” Lentz had a passion for Strobridge circus lithographs. 
I suppose the visits to his house in Sarasota during the 1970s 
and his unveiling of dozens of three-sheet gems has ulti- 
mately led to my selection of the posters to share with Band- 
wagon readers in this issue. I don't think John would mind 
that I have included several treasures that were produced by 
printing companies other than Strobridge. 

Two additional articles herein provide genuinely diverse 
content. John Polacsek gives us the story of Spalding & Rog- 
ers operations on the country’s central river systems in the 
1850s, and Derin Bray's well-written article documents the 
tattoo photography of William Ettlin during the golden age 
of New York's tattoo culture. 

On the facing page we see Emmett Kelly as he saw him- 
self. He completed this self-portrait in 1966 as he started to 
approached the twilight of his brilliant career. What a career 
it was. Ladies and gentlemen, turn the page as we direct your 
attention to the incomparable Emmett Kelly! BW 
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Emmett Kelly’s self-portrait gouache drawing on canvas measuring 12 x 16". Circus World Museum 


In the’Spotlight 


Circus World Museum 


Emmett Kelly \ was a faerie for photographers. In 
this scene from the early 1950s his tattered character 
was juxtaposed against the immaculately dressed 
ringmaster, Count Nicholas. 

Bonnie Nicholas Shine Collection 


On the day that Ringling Bros. and Barnum & 
Bailey opened its 1979 New York engagement, an- 
other performance came to its inevitable conclu- 
sion. Only a few hours earlier, Emmett Kelly died 
of a heart attack in the front yard of his home, as he 
was picking up the morning newspaper. 

When the story broke on the morning of May 
28, reporters scrambled to Madison Square Garden 
to get reaction. One of them cornered boss clown 
Glen “Frosty” Little who paused for a moment and 
said, “There are only a few true clowns. If you are 
lucky enough, sometimes you get to meet a great 
one.”! 

On the day that he died, Emmett Kelly was 80 
years old, yet Weary Willie, the character that he 
had created six decades earlier, was ageless. Willie 
was a unique figure who captivated millions without 


American entertainment history firmly in place. 

“It probably would make a good story if I said 
that when I saw my first circus, I immediately had a 
desire to be a clown,” Kelly once said. “It wouldn't be 
true. Even when I finally took off after the red wag- 
ons, I never meant to be a clown.” 

His ambition as a child, as a young man, and even 
after he had become a household name, was to be an 
artist. 

Emmett Kelly was born December 9, 1898 on a 
farm near Sedan, Kansas. Although his mother had 
wanted to call him Leo, his father insisted on naming 
him after Robert Emmet, an Irish rebel who had been 
executed in 1803 for treason against King George 
III.* While Emmett was still a child the Kelly family 
moved to a small farm in Southern Missouri, and it 
was there, while sowing wheat in the summer of 1909, 
that ten-year-old Emmett caught his first glimpse of 
a circus. 

The young boy was working in the fields when 
he spotted a dirty yellow wagon pulled by four mules 
approaching the family farm. “I had never seen any- 


speaking a word, and many years after his final per- The character that Emmett Kelly first created ona drawing board came 
formance he is still remembered, his contribution to to life in 1933. 
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thing like this before,” he said years later as he described the 
caravan that included an elephant with its feet wrapped in 
gunnysacks, a camel, and a cage with a bear in it. When the 
boy asked the driver where they were headed, he was told 
there would be a show that night in the nearby community 
of Yukon. 

That evening young Emmett rode his bicycle to the tiny 
village where he saw a performance of the Mighty Haag Cir- 
cus. Decades later Kelly could still recall details of the show, 
including a small menagerie, the trained ponies, a contor- 
tionist, and a talking white-faced clown. “Insignificant as it 
was,’ he said, “I couldn't get it out of my mind.” 

Only two days after see- 


ing a professional artist, young Emmett left the farm in 1917 
for Kansas City, yet despite an unbridled enthusiasm, his ar- 
tistic talent was not enough to sustain him and his inexperi- 
ence forced him to take a series of odd jobs, as he continued 
to practice his drawing. 

One of the positions that young Emmett landed was with 
a company called the Western Show Property Exchange, 
where he was assigned to paint carnival equipment. The 
Property Exchange provided shows with variety of props, 
and one day as he was exploring various boxes and crates 
scattered throughout the warehouse, he spotted a trapeze 
bar. Emmett used a portion of his meager salary to buy the 


ing his first circus young Em- l 
mett was in the nearby town 
of Houston, Missouri when he 
saw a lithograph that adver- 
tised the M. L. Clark and Sons 
Combined Shows. Determined 
to see the circus, Emmett rode 
his bicycle to Houston on Sep- 
tember 8 where he watched the 
tents go up, marveled at the 
street parade, and witnessed a 
performance that was given in 
two rings.° “As I walked away, 
I looked back and wondered 
where it had come from and 
where it was going,” he said. 
“The farm seemed far away... 
but I was a farm boy and school 
was starting, and I had to go 
home.”® 

About the same time that 
Emmett saw his first circuses 
his mother Mollie began to 
recognize the youngster’s ar- 
tistic ability, and after scraping 
together $25 she enrolled him 
in a correspondence course of- 
fered by the Landon School of 
Cartooning in Cleveland, Ohio. 
He also bought a book on how 
to present a “chalk talk” per- 
formance and learned how to 
quickly create cartoons accom- 
panied by humorous patter. 
For example, after drawing a 
clump of trees, he would flip it 


~ 


over and it would appear to be 
a portrait of the bearded Chief e 


y 


Justice of the Supreme Court, 
Charles Evan Hughes. 


Although the costume evolved over the years, Emmett Kelly's tramp clown was based ona 
With the dream of becom- cartoon that he first drew in 1921. 


Tegge Circus Archives 
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trapeze for three dollars, with the idea of one day learning 
an act. 

While he was working at the Property Exchange, Kelly 
learned that a small carnival which was based about 30 miles 
from Kansas City was looking for help. He applied, and in 
the winter of 1919-20 the two-car Zieger United Shows 
hired him to paint show equipment. When the carnival went 
on tour that spring, he was with it, managing the Spidora 
pit show, an illusion that used mirrors to make it appear as 
though a pretty girl had the body of a spider. 

After only a few weeks on the road, Kelly left the Zieger 
carnival and returned to his hometown of Houston, Mis- 
souri where he was invited to present his cartoon act in 
clown makeup at the “Old Settler’s Reunion.” Kelly was paid 
$30 for his appearance on the village green that August and 
received his first newspaper review. It read: “Emmett Kelly, 
who was raised on a farm out in Ozark School District, came 
back to his hometown to do his cartoon act at the Reunion. 
He proved to be the best entertainer we had on the bill, con- 
sidering what we paid him.”’ 

As he was returning to Kansas City after that perfor- 
mance, Kelly picked up a discarded copy of The Billboard 
on the train. The newspaper was filled with stories of cir- 
cuses and carnivals, and the more he read the more he began 
dreaming of a career in show business. 

Only a few weeks later that dream became a reality when 
the Frisco Exposition Shows, a 40-car railroad carnival, ar- 
rived in Kansas City. Kelly met the owners and sold them 
on the idea of presenting his cartoon act while made up as 
a whiteface clown. The act included a gag where he would 
draw another clown who kept repeating, “Does it look like 
me? Does it look like me?” Kelly would assure him that it did, 
eventually turning the picture around to reveal a drawing of 
a jackass, which Kelly said always brought a good laugh.® 

Shortly after joining the carnival Kelly told show owners 
Dave and Irene Lackman that he had been developing a tra- 
peze act, and soon he was performing in the dog and pony 
show that was one of the midway attractions. 

On September 21, 1920, the Frisco carnival was set up in 
Pawhuska, Oklahoma when Fred Buchanan's Yankee Robin- 
son Circus arrived in town.’ Kelly made his way to the circus 
lot where he asked the equestrian director Frank Miller if he 
had any interest in a clown who could also perform on the 
trapeze. Miller told him that there were only a few days left 
in the season, but there might be an opportunity in 1921. 

When the carnival season ended Kelly was far from 
home and he was forced to take a variety of temporary jobs 
from digging ditches to cutting tombstones until he had 
enough money to return to Kansas City, where he again 
hoped to find work as a cartoonist. “I was a good pen and 
ink man, but I didn’t have the education,” he recalled. 

After unsuccessful interviews at each of the Kansas City 
newspapers, Emmett was eventually hired by a local adver- 
tising agency to create sponsor slides that would be shown 


oe S/n 

Emmett Kelly began his circus career as a trapeze performer 

on Fred Buchanan's Howe’s Great London Circus in 1921. 
Circus World Museum 


between the reels of early silent films. 

It was there, while working at The Advertising Film 
Company in the winter of 1920-21, that Kelly found himself 
drawing and re-drawing a tattered character that he origi- 
nally named “Old Dubey.”"® Those who frequented Kansas 
City’s cinemas and nickelodeons that winter saw the hobo 
character in a series of advertisements, sometimes dressed 
as a butcher, a baker or even a sign painter. “The first time I 
drew Willie he had a potbelly, wore a chef’s hat and a baker’s 
apron, and was holding up a loaf of Werneke’s bread. 

“I used my own square jaws and cheekbones, but not 
my nose,’ he once told a reporter. “Hobos have usually been 
boozers, so I gave him a bulbous nose, an extended mouth 
and a hound dog look in the eyes and brows.”"! 

Decades later Kelly said he chose a tramp, “possibly be- 
cause it is kind of a sympathetic character, and possibly be- 
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cause as a boy I had seen a lot of vaudeville and silent movies 
- Arbuckle, Chaplin, Lloyd and the great comedians.” 

Throughout the winter of 1920-21 Emmett Kelly con- 
tinued creating his cartoon characters, while just down the 
street another young artist was doing the exact same thing. 

Many years later Emmett met the cartoonist at the home 
of a mutual friend in the Los Angeles suburb of Encino. He 
said that he and Walt Disney laughed as they reminisced 
about that long-ago winter when they both worked as as- 
piring cartoonists in Kansas City. “I heard of a boy down 
the street who was good with pen and ink,’ Disney told the 
then-famous clown. “I meant to come down and see you but 
never got around to it?” 

If Walt Disney and Emmett Kelly had met that winter, 
perhaps Weary Willie would have become famous as an in- 
ternationally known cartoon character rather than a real-life 
clown. 

Even though Emmett was now employed as a profession- 
al artist, he still dreamed of becoming a trapeze performer, 
and that winter he wrote to Frank Miller and reminded him 
of their meeting in Oklahoma and his talent both as a clown 
and an aerialist. Within weeks Kelly got the break he had 
been looking for. He would be joining Howe's Great London 
Circus, the new name for Fred Buchanan’s show in 1921. 

Emmett was hired as a white face clown who was similar 
to any number of clowns on any numbers of circuses. “There 
were no tramp clowns then. There were tramps in vaudeville 
and movies, but none in the circus,” he said. “I needed some- 
thing original?” 

It was on July 14, 1921 in Mason City, lowa’* that Em- 
mett Kelly first breathed life into Willie, trading in his 


Emmett and Eva Kelly began performing a double trapeze act on the John Robinson Circus 


in 1923. 


whiteface makeup for that of a sad hobo. “I had seen such 
great early clowns as Joe Jackson and Charlie Chaplin doing 
tramps,” he recalled 50 years later, “and I knew that if I was 
to get any place in show business, I had to be careful and not 
copy them.” 

Despite the new makeup, Willie was apparently ahead of 
his time. “He got a big laugh from everybody, but the head 
clown didnt like him. He said he looked too dirty and that I 
would have to go back to the whiteface.”"® 

Kelly did return to more traditional makeup, but not 
before a photograph was made of the tramp character. That 
early image of Willie appeared in the Howe's Great London 
Route Book of 1921 above a caption that read: “Emmett Kel- 
ly, The Novelty Clown, Cartoonist, Tramp.’”* 

But it was many years before Willie made another ap- 
pearance. 

At the end of the 1921 season, the Howe's Great Lon- 
don Circus and Van Amburgh’s Trained Wild Animal Show 
was acquired by the American Circus Corporation, owned 
by Bert Bowers and Jerry Mugivan. Kelly, along with several 
others, was promised a position the following season, and 
after a winter that included his first indoor appearance at the 
St. Louis Police Circus, Kelly was assigned to perform his 
single trapeze act on Mugivan and Bowers’ John Robinson 
Circus in 1922. 

Kelly returned to John Robinson in 1923 and was part of 
a program that included eight members of the Moore fam- 
ily. The large troupe appeared in several displays including a 
double trapeze act featuring sisters Mitzi and Eva. 

Emmett was attracted to Eva, and only six weeks into 
the season he proposed to her while the show was in Niagara 

Falls. When the circus reached 
Charlottesville, Virginia on July 
21 the two were married, and 
less than two weeks later a new 
double-trapeze act titled “The 
Aerial Kellys,” was added to the 
John Robinson program. 

The couple returned to the 
show in 1924, and as the sea- 
son progressed Emmett and 
Eva learned that they were 
expecting a child. Always one 
to save, Emmett appeared as a 
whiteface clown to earn extra 
cash. On November 24, the last 
day of the John Robinson sea- 
son, Emmett Kelly, Jr. was born 
in Dyersburg, Tennessee.” 

Mugivan and Bowers had 
a rule that infants were not al- 
lowed to travel on their shows, 
so for the 1925 season The 
Aerial Kellys found work with 
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the small Rogers & Harris circus with the promise of earn- 
ing $150 a week. Things did not go as planned however, and 
only 15 weeks into the season the circus closed. Emmett and 
Eva were owed $900 in back pay. 

With money tight the couple eventually found work with 
the Mighty Haag truck show, the same circus that Emmett 
had seen as a ten-year-old growing up in Missouri. Late in 
the season, on October 19, The Aerial Kellys joined the show 
at a salary of $25 a week." As he reflected back on that time, 
Kelly remembered how “small and beat down” the Mighty 
Haag show appeared after spending several seasons with the 
much larger John Robinson railroad circus. As he recalled, 
Haag’s tent was so low that when he hung upside down from 
the trapeze, he could almost touch the ground.” 

In 1929 The Aerial Kellys were rehired by Mugivan and 
Bowers and began the season with Sells-Floto as part of the 
big opening stand at the Chicago Coliseum. When the five- 
week indoor engagement ended, the couple left for Cincin- 
nati where they returned to John Robinson for its opening 
under canvas. During that period, their young son, Emmett 
Kelly, Jr., was under the care of his grandmother who was 
now living in Mulberry Grove, Illinois. 

On September 12, 1929, the entertainment world was 
rocked with news that Mugivan and Bowers had sold the 
American Circus Corporation to John Ringling. Included 
in the deal was the John Robinson show, along with the Al 
G. Barnes, Sparks, Sells-Floto and Hagenbeck- Wallace cir- 
cuses. 


Artists That Will Dazzle You 
With Their Meteoric Flights 
{9} 


Bewildering Feats of Daring on 
the Flying Trapeze 


Performing on an Apparatus Forty Feet in the Air 


One of the Feature Free Attractions 
at the Dodge County Fair % % % 


The Aerial Kellys appeared on the John Robinson Circus and 
at fairs during the 1920s. Emmett’s cartooning skills are 


visible on this flyer from that period. Circus World Museum 


MARCH, 1929 
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Emmett Kelly kept meticulous record of his travels in the 
1920s and 1930s. In this entry, he details the start of the 1929 
Sell-Floto season. 


Chris Berry Collection 


Only days after the deal was announced, John Ringling 
visited the Robinson circus along with Pat Valdo, who had 
been tapped as personnel director for each of the newly ac- 
quired shows. Looking back on the performance that day, 
Kelly said that the act he and Eva presented for their new 
boss was perfect, and The Aerial Kellys were immediately 
signed for the next season.” 

John Ringling’s position as the undisputed “Circus 
King” coincided with the impact that The Great Depression 
was having on all forms of entertainment. As the economy 
suffered in 1930, disposable income dried up, and for many, 
circus tickets became a luxury. The John Robinson Circus, 
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careers performing as tramp clowns. 


the oldest in the United States, was among the first to close, 
giving its final performance on September 5 at the Nebraska 
State Fair in Lincoln. 

Although fewer shows toured in 1931, The Aerial Kellys 
were among several acts that moved from John Robinson to 
the Ringling-owned Sells-Floto circus. Yet despite the fact 
that Tom Mix was heavily promoted on the show, Sells-Floto 
struggled. When the show closed in Cairo, Illinois on Octo- 
ber 16 Emmett and Eva were running out of money. Even 
though they were booked to perform at indoor circuses in 
Denver and Los Angeles, their future was uncertain. 

The Kellys still considered themselves trapeze perform- 
ers, but with no work on the horizon in 1932, they were will- 
ing make compromises. In desperation Emmett sent a tele- 
gram to Pat Valdo in which he offered to work as a clown and 
suggested that Eva could perform in the aerial ballet. 

The next day as Emmett was working at his mother’s 
farm in Southern Illinois, he received the return wire: “Can 
place you general clowning on Hagenbeck-Wallace. Advise 
you contact manager Jess Adkins regarding wife. Possibly he 
can place her” 

Within 24 hours the Kellys were on their way to the 
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When photographer Luke Swank took this photo in 1933, both Emmett Kelly and Otto Griebling were just beginning their 


Carnegie Museum of Art 


Hagenbeck- Wallace winter quarters in Peru, Indiana. When 
they arrived, Emmett was offered $35 a week to work as a 
clown, and Eva earned an additional three dollars a day as 
a showgirl.”! 

From early May until the end of October Emmett ap- 
peared as a white-face clown while Eva performed in the 
aerial ballet. When the tour ended the couple signed a con- 
tract to return in 1933, again with Emmett as a clown and 
Eva as a showgirl. 

Kelly later said that he made the decision that winter 
that if he were destined to spend 1933 in the Hagenbeck- 
Wallace clown alley he would not be “just another clown” 
The idea of performing as a tramp had always been in the 
back of Emmett’s mind. “I believed in Willie from the damn 
start,” he later said. “I felt that the time was right for him, 
but how was I going to act? How was I going to live the 
part? Because if you do not act, what good is it?”” 

The Hagenbeck-Wallace circus of 1933 was the right 
time and place for Emmett to begin acting as Willie. Dur- 
ing the Depression homeless tramps were commonplace, 
and the tattered character struck a chord. “I looked out on 
the audience and admired their nice clothes and the way 
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they were well-dressed,” he recalled, “then I would look 
down at my own clothes and seem to make a comparison... 
this Willie, he has nothing.” 

When Hagenbeck- Wallace opened at the Chicago Coli- 
seum on April 21, the character that he had first created on 
a drawing board in Kansas City came to life. 

“By capitalizing on my dark brown eyes, square jaw, 
heavy eyebrows, prominent ears and cheekbones I had it all, 
except the nose was not shaped right,” he said. “I used putty 
and shaped it into a traditionally round ball painted red. I 
used four colors of makeup to get the desired effect. White 
for the extended wide mouth and to bring out the eyes. Flesh 
color on the forehead, rose for the cheeks and black to form 
a beard and provide contrast.” 

Willie's exaggerated despair during the circus perfor- 
mance turned the daily reality of failed banks and breadlines 
into much welcomed comedy during the economic uncer- 
tainty of the time. 

The 1933 tour of Hagenbeck-Wallace took the circus 
trains not only to Chicago, but also Philadelphia, Washing- 
ton, D.C., and New York City where the big top was set up 
in front of Yankee Stadium. During the seven days that the 


Two of the 20" century’s most legendary clowns, Emmett Kelly and Otto Griebling worked together on several different 
American circuses including Hagenbeck-Wallace, Ringling-Barnum and Cole Bros. 
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show was in the Bronx, Kelly made his first trip to Man- 
hattan where he visited Samuel Guttenberg’s used costume 
shop on Sixth Avenue, not far from the Flatiron Building.” 

It was there, at Americas oldest theatrical costuming 
house, that Kelly eyed a brown derby with black splotches. 

“T knew instantly that I had to have it,” Kelly recalled, 
and he later said he was certain it was the hat that finished 
the costume. “The price was a dollar, and it was the greatest 
bargain of my career.” In the years ahead he would have the 
derby rebuilt and repaired so that he was able to wear it for 
decades. 

If you had been among those who attended a perfor- 
mance of Hagenbeck-Wallace in 1933 you would have seen 
an extraordinary group of acts that included Clyde Beatty 
and Poodles Hanneford. You would have also seen two hobo 
clowns, working together for the first time. It was that sea- 
son that Otto Griebling and Emmett Kelly first introduced 
what they called a progressive gag. 

At the beginning of the show the two tramps would 
circle the hippodrome track with a 25-pound block of ice. 
Griebling would shout out for “Missus Jones” as if they 
were looking for a woman who had ordered the ice. The gag 
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would continue three or four times during the performance, 
and each time that the two would appear the block of ice was 
considerably smaller, until the final trip when Kelly was seen 
licking a small sliver of ice as Griebling continued calling for 
“Missus Jones.” 

Years later Kelly reflected on his work with Griebling 
and how his partner was different than most other clowns. 
“Otto was an actor. He could just look at you and know ex- 
actly what you were thinking and get right into the mood 
and know what to do. He could convey feeling, emotion and 
catch it in the other person.” 

Willie’s ragged character was catching on, but his first 
wife Eva was increasingly frustrated working in the aerial 
ballet. Eventually she told Emmett that she would never 
work again on a circus unless they were booked together 
with the double trapeze act. In later years he said that he was 
not prepared to give up the security of Hagenbeck-Wallace 
to look for work with a smaller circus, and by the time the 


Emmett Kelly was a voracious consumer of newspapers, and many of his 
contemporary events. In 1934, he lampooned the Public Works Administration, a stimulus plan 
designed to create jobs through the construction of infrastructure. 


1933 season ended Eva 
was pregnant again.”° 

With a new baby on 
the way Emmett took a job 
at the big Detroit Shrine 
Circus in February of 
1934, and it was there that 
he and Otto Griebling de- 
veloped another routine, 
taken directly from the 
day’s headlines. 

To stimulate the econ- 
omy and provide jobs, 
President Roosevelt had 
proposed a massive fed- 
eral construction agency 
known as the Public Works 
Administration. The PWA 
eventually funded the con- 
struction of over 34,000 
dams, bridges, hospitals, 
and schools but in the 
winter of 1934, questions 
were being raised whether 
taxpayer dollars were be- 
ing misused. Emmett and 
Otto used the controversy 
to create comedy. During 
the Detroit Shrine Circus, 
Otto appeared as a PWA 
foreman scurrying about 
carrying blueprints, stakes 
and a measuring tape as 
Emmett leaned on a shovel 
or slowly ate a sandwich, 
presumably picking up a 
government paycheck without doing any actual work. 

Photographs of the pair were splashed across newspa- 
pers from coast-to-coast, and although Republicans claimed 
that the gag reinforced their concern about government 
waste, supporters of the President cried foul. The routine 
was so popular that Emmett used it with some slight revi- 
sions for several years. 

Shortly after the Detroit Shrine date ended, Hagenbeck- 
Wallace announced it would be adding a street parade in 
1934, Manager Jess Adkins knew that Emmett was a gifted 
artist and he asked him to report to winter quarters early to 
paint five of the tableau wagons that would be used in the 
parade. 

When Kelly arrived in Peru on February 28, he was told 
that custom designs were needed for both sides of each wag- 
on, a total of ten panels.” Four of the wagons were illustrat- 
ed with story book themes such as Mary’s Little Lamb, Red 
Riding Hood, Peter Pumpkin Eater, Popeye, and The Three 
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In the v winter of 1934, Emmett Kelly ih six emeeks in Peru, indiana painting scenes on wagons shai would be eed in the 
Hagenbeck Wallace parade that year. He later said that his favorite tableau was a wagon that he titled “Mouseville.” 
Fred D. Pfening III Collection 


Bears. The fifth wagon, which Emmett named “Mouseville,” 
was his favorite. 

The tableau was illustrated with characters in the style 
of Walt Disney’s Mickey and Minnie Mouse. As the town of 
Mouseville was preparing for the arrival of the “Felix the Cat 
Combined Shows,’ some of the resident rodents focused on 
a poster advertising the arrival of the show, while elsewhere 
Felix himself was seen selling popcorn, putting up the big 
top and leading elephants on the circus lot. 

As each panel was completed Emmett would sign his 
name below the illustration, and in the case of Mouseville, 
he modestly added, “With apologies to Walt Disney.’ Kelly 
would later tell the story that as he was working on the wag- 
ons, he overheard manager Jess Adkins tell the show’s boss 
painter, “I see that Kelly sure believes in signing his name.” 
Concerned about the impression he had left with the boss, 
Emmett painted over his name on all but the Mouseville 
wagon, and on it he reduced his signature to very small let- 
ters 

It took Kelly about a month and a half to complete the 
ten panels, and according to records now in the author's col- 
lection he was paid $15 a week for the work. About half-way 
through the project, on March 19, Kelly was called to the 
telephone. The voice on the other end of the line told him 
that he was again the father of a baby boy, and that his wife 
was recovering well. Once his work was complete, Emmett 
hurried to the hospital and met his second son, Thomas Pat- 
rick Kelly.” 


The Hagenbeck-Wallace street parade of 1934 was a 
huge draw for the circus. In every city throngs crowded the 
sidewalks to see the Five Graces Bandwagon, followed by 
elephants under the direction of Cheerful Gardner, Clyde 
Beatty in person, and at the very end of the parade, behind 
the Two Jesters steam calliope, Weary Willie riding a tiny 
bicycle. 

Following a successful 1934 season, Hagenbeck- Wallace 
manager Jess Adkins, along with former Sells-Floto manag- 
er Zack Terrell, partnered to start their own show, the Cole 
Bros. and Clyde Beatty Combined Circus. Kelly was among 
those who made the jump from Hagenbeck-Wallace how- 
ever his wife Eva was not given a contract. Shortly after the 
season started, she asked for a divorce.*® 

Kelly later said that the sadness he experienced at the 
time soon worked its way into Willie's personae. As he put 

t, “With my family scattered I had only the sad-faced hobo 
aa we became at this time indistinguishable.”*! 

Those years also gave Kelly the ability to develop rou- 
tines that became part of his repertoire for decades. Unlike 
most clowns who would appear in an ensemble act or in a 
group walkaround, it seemed as though Willie was always 
in the ring. During a performance he would appear 12 to 15 
times, sometimes just wandering through the tent as he nib- 
bled wistfully on a head of cabbage. Occasionally he would 
stop in front of a woman in the audience and just gaze at her, 
apparently falling in love. 

One of the routines of that era had Willie working as 
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a carpenter. As he made 
his way around the hip- 
podrome track, he would 
shuffle into the seats car- 
rying blueprints, a 10-foot 
long board, a hammer, a 
measuring tape, and a saw 
that was missing several 
teeth. Willie would study 
the blueprint and attempt 
to saw the board and 
make repairs. Everything 
would go wrong until the 
tramp would inevitably 
shake his head, shed a few 
tears, and finally give up. 
One reviewer describ- 
ing Kelly’s act at the time 
said that he had “...an ex- 
pression much like that 
of a puzzled dog that has 
dropped his bone over the 
fence.” 

When Cole Bros. 
made its first trip to the 
west coast in 1936, the 
circus received rave re- 
views, as did Emmett Kel- 7 
ly. Wedged between the J 
latest gossip about Greta ¥ 
Garbo, William Pow- 
ell and Norma Shearer, 
Louella Parsons reported 
exclusively that a Warner 


Bros. scout had spotted A head of cabbage in the hands of Weary Willie created laughter for decades. 


Kelly at the circus and 

he was scheduled for a 

screen test. “Maybe he will turn out to be another Charlie 
Chaplin!” she gushed.” 

For Kelly, the comparison was a tremendous compli- 
ment. “Charlie Chaplin was my idol,” he said. “I think he 
was the greatest pantomime artist we have ever known.’ 
And like Chaplin's “Little Tramp” character, “Willie” always 
appeared the same. If his facial expression did change it 
only became sadder. “Like Chaplin, Willie always struck a 
unique, emotional chord with people,” Kelly’s daughter Sta- 
sia said more than 40 years after his death. “The sad face and 
his mournful eyes reflected something in people’s hearts.’ 

Charlie Chaplin’s final silent film, Modern Times, was 
playing in New York motion picture houses when Cole 
Bros. started billing Manhattan for its 1937 opening at the 
Hippodrome. The Cole Bros. one-ring circus was presented 
indoors and played day-and-date against Ringling Bros. and 
Barnum & Bailey at Madison Square Garden. While The 
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Greatest Show on Earth featured Tim McCoy, Dorothy Her- 
bert, the Wallendas, and Hugo Zacchini; Cole Bros. had Clyde 
Beatty, Ken Maynard, Harold Barnes and Emmett Kelly. 

The reviewer for The Billboard attended both circuses 
and while he did not exactly pan Ringling, he did mention “a 
certain lack of spontaneity and zest” at the Garden, especially 
when compared to Cole Bros. In his review he joked that his 
comparison might have been influenced by something that 
he ate, but more likely it was “the tomfoolery of Otto Grie- 
bling and Emmett Kelly at the Hipp,” that made the Cole per- 
formance more entertaining than Ringling.** 

It was during that memorable 1937 season that a news- 
paper writer named Hype Igho was credited with giving the 
character the name “Weary Willie” Igho had described the 
tramp by using the archaic term that decades earlier had been 
used as a generic description for a nameless hobo.” Kelly 
liked the name and asked Igho if he could use it. The writer 
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encouraged him and overnight the character that Kelly had 
once referred to as Old Dubey became Weary Willie.* 

By the late 1930s Willie’s soulful demeanor, exagger- 
ated makeup and tattered costume were clearly defined, yet 
Emmett continued to freshen the act, occasionally by acci- 
dent. According to Kelly, one day during a performance a 
boy handed him a peanut. After pretending that it was so 
hard that he could neither bite nor crack it, Willie looked 
around and spotted a 16-pound sledgehammer leaning 
against a group of stakes where aerial rigging had been set. 
Willie lugged the sledgehammer back to the seats and as he 
gingerly tried to crack the peanut, the hammer slipped from 
his hands and all that remained was powder. Willie always 
seemed to be on the verge of tears, but at that moment the 
distraught expression on his face brought down the house. 
Kelly had accidentally created a bit that he would use for the 
rest of his career.” 

Although the sledgehammer gag was spontaneous, Kel- 
ly’s comedy was typically choreographed rather than impro- 
vised. He told a reporter in 1937 that before he acted out any 
new routine, it was first created as a storyboard. “My tramp 
character is the product of many cartoons,” he said. “In fact, 
each act is sketched at least 20 times before it is included 
in the routine. My character is that of the dumb, harmless 


tramp who likes to mug around, liking the audience, and 
wanting them to like him.’ 

Among those who did like Willie, despite an inauspi- 
cious first meeting, was Bernard Mills, the son of British 
circus impresario Bertram Mills. The Cole Bros. circus was 
in New England in the summer of 1937 when the backyard 
began buzzing that Mills was on the lot, recruiting acts for 
his father’s winter circus at the Olympia in London. 

Kelly spotted the impeccably dressed Englishman seated 
in the front row and approached him with the idea of per- 
forming the peanut gag. Unfortunately, the sledgehammer 
slipped, and Mills’ hat was flattened. Kelly was mortified and 
convinced that any chance of working in London had van- 
ished. When the performance ended the British talent scout 
made his way to clown alley where the two spoke and he of- 
fered Emmett (and Willie) a contract with the Bertram Mills 
Christmas show during the winter of 1937-38." 

Although he was excited about performing in London, 
Kelly later said that he was concerned about how the re- 
served British audience would respond to his simple charac- 
ter, especially on opening night. As he described it, the VIP 
audience that night appeared to be dressed more for the op- 
era than a circus. “The Lord Mayor of London was there,’ he 
recalled. “I looked out and saw that snooty-looking crowd 


Kelly’s classic gag involving a sledgehammer and a peanut came about by accident. 
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During his long career, Emmett Kelly performed for both princes and paupers. In 1943, the Duke and Duchess of Windsor were 
entertained by Weary Willie at Madison Square Garden. 


with their beautiful clothes and I thought, ‘here goes noth- 
ing.” 

As the audience was still settling into its seats at the 
Olympia, Weary Willie made his European debut, putting 
his own spin on a routine that a veteran clown named Char- 
lie “Shorty” Flem had performed years earlier at Madison 
Square Garden. 

The act, which would become Willie's signature routine, 
began with him sweeping the ring. As the spotlight followed 
him, it danced about as he slapped, swept, and chased the 
pool of light with his broom. Once he completed the spot- 
light routine, Willie blew up a balloon until it popped, and 
then pantomiming his sorrow, he buried the remains in the 
sawdust. “I was given six or eight minutes before I went up 
to the seating area, something that clowns had never done 
before in England. I got a tremendous hand.” 

Willie was so well received in London that when the in- 
door season ended, Emmett was invited by Bertram Mills 
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to join the outdoor tour during the spring and summer of 
1938. During a year when nearly every American circus was 
struggling financially, Kelly spent the “tenting season” in an 
environment much different than what he had experienced 
in the United States. 

The Bertram Mills circus traveled only once a week, and 
in each town the circus decorated the showgrounds with 
shrubs and vines to create a parklike atmosphere. Kelly said 
that when he first entered the carpeted British circus tent it 
reminded him more of a theatre lobby rather than the mud- 
dy American lots to which he was accustomed. 

When Bertram Mills’ outdoor season ended Kelly was 
again hired for the Christmas circus in December of 1938. 
Among the added attractions that Mills brought to London 
that winter was Gargantua, John Ringling North’s sensation- 
al attraction that had toured the United States earlier in the 
year. 

North accompanied the gorilla to London, and it was 
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there that the two met for the first time. While he and North 
did not talk business that day, Emmett soon received word 
that there would be a job waiting for him when he returned 
to the United States. Although he was flattered by the pos- 
sibility of joining Ringling Bros. and Barnum & Bailey, the 
opportunity would have to wait as Kelly had already signed 
a contract to return to Bertram Mills in the summer of 
[939° 

While the outdoor tour of Britain started well, in August 
Adolph Hitler announced to the world that his army would 
soon invade Poland. With war seemingly inevitable, when 
the circus arrived in Brighton, Kelly visited the American 
consulate where he was advised to leave England as soon 
as possible. Cyril and Bernard Mills released him from his 
contract and the next day Kelly joined a massive crowd of 
refugees on board the S.S. President Roosevelt. As the ship 
was crossing the Atlantic, Hitler’s blitzkrieg began and two 
days before Emmett arrived in New York, England was at 
war with Germany. 

On the day that the President Roosevelt docked in New 
York, Ringling Bros. and Barnum & Bailey was in Fresno, 
California and Cole Bros. was in Logansport, Indiana with 
only a few days left in its season. With limited opportunities 
for circus work, Kelly looked to Broadway with the hope of 
landing a spot in the comedy revue Hellzapoppin, the hot- 
test show in the fall of 1939. Weary Willie was given an au- 
dition during an actual performance, and despite receiving 
a positive response, he was not hired. The producers told 
Kelly that because the show was already a hit, the Winter 
Garden theatre would sell out whether he was a part of the 
cast or not.* 

After an autumn and winter that included performances 
at nightclubs and Shrine Circuses in Rochester, New York 
and St. Paul, Kelly returned to Manhattan where he was cast 
in a new Broadway musical starring Jimmy Durante and 
Ray Bolger. The show, titled Keep off the Grass, was set in 
New York’s Central Park where Weary Willie appeared as 
one of several tramps, including an up-and-comer named 
Jackie Gleason who was also making his Broadway debut. 

Despite the star power of Durante and Bolger, Keep off 
the Grass did not receive good notices. The only positive re- 
view came from the Time magazine critic who wrote: “...and 
there's a bum, Emmett Kelly, who would leisurely proceed 
to eat a ham sandwich out of a paper poke while a bunch 
of other bums sang a park bench song; then he would lazily 
brush his teeth with the dry stub of a toothbrush, which pro- 
vides the one moment of an otherwise uninspired show.’ 

Keep off the Grass closed after only 44 performances, 
and Emmett Kelly was back on the nightclub circuit as a 
cartoonist dressed as a tramp. Even though he would appear 
in rooms that were often noisy, Willie never uttered a word, 
but “with lightning speed he would knock out about eight 
cartoons in less time than you can write your name.’”” 

For a year and a half Emmett made his living perform- 


ing in nightclubs and indoor circuses until early 1941 when 
he received offers from both Ringling Bros. and Barnum & 
Bailey and Cole Bros. After considering both opportunities, 
Kelly opted to go with Cole Bros. which promised a higher 
salary.** The Cole Bros. clown alley that year reunited Em- 
mett with his old partner Otto Griebling along with Horace 
Laird, Freddie Freeman and another tramp clown, Chester 
“Bobo” Barnett. 

In the five years since Kelly had appeared under canvas 
in the United States, he had honed his craft and matured as a 
performer to the point that the Cole Bros. publicity depart- 
ment touted him as “the world’s funniest clown.” The sto- 
ries that were placed in newspapers in advance of the circus 
described, and occasionally embellished, details associated 
with his tour of the United Kingdom. 

The positive press no doubt caught the attention of John 
Ringling North, and late in the season both he and Pat Valdo 
made an appearance on the Cole Bros. lot. While Kelly did 
not speak with the Ringling executives that day, Valdo whis- 
pered that North was interested in signing him for the 1942 
season. When the official offer did come, Emmett knew 
that he had to accept, and despite Zack Terrell’s promise to 
match the salary, Weary Willie was headed to The Greatest 
Show on Earth.” 

Only a few weeks after Kelly signed his contract, the Jap- 
anese attacked Pearl Harbor and suddenly the United States 
was at war. While there would be manpower shortages and 
railroad delays in the years to come, when spring rolled 
around Emmett Kelly and his fellow performers streamed 
into Madison Square Garden to begin rehearsals for a per- 
formance that was produced by John Ringling North, man- 
aged by Arthur Concello, designed by Norman Bel Geddes 
and staged by Broadway director John Murray Anderson. 

The lavish production created problems for Weary Willie 
even before the first rehearsal. North had invested a quarter- 
of-a-million dollars in more than 4,500 costumes that had 
been designed by Norman Bel Geddes and created by the 
Brooks Costuming Company.” The coordinated wardrobe 
was essential to the circus theme in 1942, and each perform- 
er was required to change costumes several times during the 
course of the show. 

Shortly before the first rehearsal, Kelly was told that he 
would appear in three different production numbers, and 
each time he would change into a different costume. Em- 
mett was stunned. The idea of Willie appearing in something 
other than in the tattered rags that had defined his character 
for a decade was unacceptable. 

After considering his options, including the possibil- 
ity of returning to Cole Bros., Emmett reached out to the 
director, John Murray Anderson. Although Anderson un- 
derstood Kelly’s argument, he told him that he could not be 
excused from the costume changes until he had seen him in 
action. During the dress rehearsal the director kept a close 
eye on Weary Willie and halfway into the performance said, 
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“T have been watching the way you work. You are an artist 


and you can forget about the change of costume.”*! 


Anderson's “artist” description matched Kelly’s own be- 
lief that he had evolved into an actor playing the role of a 
clown, and when Willie appeared with the Ringling circus 
during the 1940s, his “worst dressed man” character provid- 
ed laughs for hundreds of thousands who escaped the stress 
of World War II by attending the circus. From Kelly’s per- 
spective those trying times made his job easier. “When they 
are worried and distraught about the war and other mat- 
ters, and things are not going so 
good, they come to the show to 
relax,” he said at the time. “They 
want to laugh and forget their 
troubles, then they will meet 
you more half-way.” 

With millions of Americans 
in uniform, those on the home 
front were also doing their part. 
Across the county “Victory Gar- § 
dens” were sprouting and again - 
Emmett created a topical rou- 4 
tine. During the circus perfor- | 
mance Willie would set up his 
own vegetable garden, includ- | 
ing a small portable fence witha § 
swinging gate. As he began hoe- 
ing the garden it became obvi- 
ous that he was getting hungry. © 
Before long he could not work 
any longer without eating. For- 
tunately, Willie had the vegeta- 
ble seeds, and soon he gave in ‘Y 
to his hunger. The seeds that he 
should have been planting be- 
came his lunch. 

It was also during World 
War II when a reporter asked 
Emmett why he became a clown. 


Without hesitating he replied, Whether it was chasing a spotlight or sweeping off home 
“because there are not enough plate, Emmett Kelly used his broom as an effective prop to 


laughs in the world?” 

Willie got more than his 
share of laughs as he would slowly circle the hippodrome 
track, stopping at each section of seats where he would stop 
and stare at a pretty girl, eventually turning out his ragged 
pockets and weeping unashamedly. 

Emmett was not featured in any specific act in 1943, yet 
it seemed as though he appeared in all of them, and while it 
was only his second year with the Ringling show, Kelly was 
the only clown who received a full page write-up and photo- 
graph in the program book. 

Although the 1944 season will forever be defined by the 
tragedy that destroyed the big top in Hartford, Connecticut, 


create comedy. 


even before Ringling Bros. and Barnum & Bailey left winter 
quarters it was shaping up to be the biggest year in Emmett 
Kelly’s career. For the first time in the history of The Greatest 
Show on Earth a clown - Willie - would be the star in the 
featured spectacle. 

Panto’s Paradise was staged as a “dream of a hobo in 
fairyland, a parade around the hippodrome track which be- 
gan with a horse-drawn wagon which showed Willie sleep- 
ing on a haystack. The Billboard described the pageant that 
followed as a sequence of dancing girls, two-headed horses, 
clowns in elaborate costumes, 
giants, midgets, mermaids 
and a final float where Willie 
reappeared riding on a pink 
cloud being pulled by 16 el- 
ephants harnessed in pink 
velvet! 

The surreal scene was de- 
scribed by one reporter as “a 
Dali art exhibit come to life 
with costumes ranging from 
the middle ages to the Zieg- 
feld Follies,” the result being “a 
limburger cheese nightmare.” 
The review, which was written 
with the same kind of creative 
imagery as the spectacle itself, 
was intended as a compliment 
to the production.*° 

Pantos Paradise was 
not only the first time that a 
clown had starred in a spec, it 
also was the only time that a 
clown ever had a double. The 
production required Willie 
to appear at both the begin- 
ning and end of the dream 
sequence, and that would re- 
quire a second performer in 
identical makeup and ward- 
robe. 

It was relatively easy for 
Emmett to choose aerialist Joe 
Siegrist as his double. The two were about the same size, and 
Emmett could teach him how to apply Willie’s makeup. The 
biggest challenge came when the Brooks Costume Company 
tried to replicate Willie’s well-worn clothing, since Emmett 
had been wearing the same coat, pants, and hat for a decade. 
“Finally, with ripping, tearing, trampling, blow-torching, 
and painting they came up with something that resembled 
my disreputable wardrobe,’ he recalled. Still, when he tried 
on the “new” costume it did not feel right, so Emmett gave 
the new suit to his double. 

As part of the wardrobe, Emmett picked out two new 


— 
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green shirts to wear in the performance. It was the first sig- 
nificant change that he had made to the costume in many 
years, and Robert Ringling noticed right away. “Emmett, 
whatever you do you must never get away from that green 
shirt; the circus president said. “It goes with your name, 
and it is a nice touch of color to relieve the drabness — just 
enough.” It was also about that time that Kelly began using 
a clothespin as a tie clasp, another permanent addition to 
Willie’s costume.”® 

Prior to the New York premiere, Emmett met an 
18-year-old showgirl named Mildred Ritchie, and 
shortly after the circus arrived at Madison Square 
Garden the two were engaged to be married. On 
April 28, 1944, the 46-year-old Kelly married for the 
second time. The official ceremony was held in an 
office at the Garden, and afterward the couple went 
to the arena where a mock-wedding was held in the 
center ring. Photographs from that day show Robert 
Ringling “giving away the bride,’ Pat Valdo as Best 
Man, and as the “minister,” press agent Roland But- 
ler in a dark suit. The marriage was short-lived. Less 
than a month later, before the show had even left 
New York, the couple agreed to divorce.” 

Although Panto’s Paradise was Willie's big num- 
ber in 1944, he made his first appearance earlier in 
the program when the Wallendas were performing 
on the high wire. During the act Willie would stand 
under their rigging, holding a small handkerchief as 
if to catch them should they fall. The gag had been 
getting laughs all season, and on July 6 there was no 
reason to believe that anything would be different. 

“As I was putting the finishing touches on my 
face, I could hear the band playing the waltz music 
that was my cue to amble into the center ring. At | 
that instant someone ran past the dressing tent yell- | 
ing ‘fire’ I was trying to run in my big flapping shoes 
and suddenly realized that I was carrying a bucket 
of wash water I had grabbed when I left the dressing 
tent.”** 

Kelly said that when he saw the big top burning, 
he knew that he had to help the panicked crowd exit 
the tent. It was then that he spotted flames burning 
near one of the large generator wagons. As he tried 
to douse the small fire with his bucket of water, he 
nearly became a casualty himself. “One of the Cat- 
erpillar tractors came rumbling along to get that 
wagon - to hook on and pull it away from the crowd,” he 
recalled. “It was almost on top of me before I realized what 
was happening, and as it swung around it did not miss run- 
ning over me by more than an inch.” 

The fire and the loss of 168 lives had a profound impact 
on Kelly. That night, after the victims had been transported 
to a temporary morgue, he reflected on what had happened. 
“Leaving the showgrounds, I walked past the ruins of the 
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big top and saw some charred shoes and part of a clown doll 
lying on what had been the hippodrome track. That moment 
was when the tensions of the past hours broke over me in a 
wave and I could not keep from crying any longer’ 

The fire investigation delayed the show's departure 
from Hartford for nine days, but on July 15 the trains were 
headed back to Sarasota and within a month the circus had 
resumed its tour, playing in stadiums and ballparks. Em- 
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Beginning in the 1940s, the image of Weary Willie transcended the 
circus ring. In the years that followed, children were exposed to the 


character through appearances on toys, books and even phonograph 
records. 
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mett was among those impressed by the resilience of the big 
show, telling a reporter “We must entertain. In war time it is 
more important than ever. It is going to be great in the open 
air.”*! 

By the time the circus returned to New York in the 
spring of 1945 the Nazis were on the run and the Allies were 
preparing for an invasion of Japan. Much of the American 
war effort had been funded by the purchase of War Bonds, 
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The mournful image of Emmett Kelly was a favorite subject for artists, 
including Ray Wolfe who painted his portrait in 1950. 
State Library and Archives of Florida 


and with the fall of Germany imminent, government offi- 
cials were concerned that the public would stop investing. 

The “7"" War Loan” began while the show was at Madi- 
son Square Garden and to promote the campaign fundraiser 
Ringling Bros. and Barnum & Bailey held its first circus pa- 
rade in New York in more than 20 years. The novelty of the 
event made national headlines, and dozens of newspapers 
printed the story, accompanied by a photo of distraught 
Weary Willie riding on a pony cart next to an even more 
distraught wailing three-year old. 

With the war over Emmett was invited back to London, 
and in the winter of 1946 he was again a featured clown with 
the Bertram Mills Circus. After a successful run at the Olym- 
pia, Kelly returned to the United States where the Ringling 
circus promoted their star clown in newspaper and radio 
interviews from coast-to-coast. Circus audiences and critics 
responded, and both were effusive in their praise. In a front- 
page review of the 1947 Ringling circus the Boston Globe 


singled out his performance and said he “never 
seemed funnier” 

John Ringling North’s return to the circus 
presidency later that season not only reinvigo- 
rated the show, but also reinforced Willie’s role 
as one of its most recognizable faces, embraced 
by both photographers and painters. In 1947 
Loren Maclver, a prominent artist, created a 
portrait which appeared in the July 21 issue 
of Life magazine. In the accompanying article 
she described him as “one of the world’s best- 
known clown studies,’ and said that his gift lay 
in the fact that “he combined the grand manner 
with complete humility.” 

With Kelly’s fame growing, it was inevitable 
that Hollywood would soon be calling. In 1949, 
after a charity performance in Los Angeles, 
Emmett was approached by an agent represent- 
ing David O. Selznick, producer of Gone With 
the Wind, and on October 8, while Ringling 
Bros. and Barnum & Bailey was in Tucson, 
Kelly signed an exclusive one-year contract. As 
part of the agreement he would not be allowed 
to travel with the circus in 1950. Less than two 
weeks after he signed the deal, Hollywood 
columnist Louella Parsons broke the story of 
Selznick’s latest acquisition. “What will he do 
with the sad-eyed cabbage eating Kelly?” she 
wrote. “Oh, David has a few ideas. First, he will 
star him in a motion picture, not necessarily as 
a clown, but as an actor.’ 

At the age of 51, the idea of starting a new 
career in motion pictures appealed to Kelly and 
when the circus closed in Miami on November 
25 he immediately left for Hollywood. Although 
Selznick did not have a specific project in mind, 
Emmett told a reporter, “I have always wanted to act in a 
serious picture. Then my ambition will be realized, and I can 
go back to the circus.”® 

In the months that followed various ideas were pitched 
until finally he was given a script based on a radio mystery 
series titled The Fat Man. In the film Kelly would be cast as 
the villain. Although the idea intrigued him, as he read the 
script, he became concerned. The story line called for the 
character to murder three people, then take money that he 
had stolen from one of the victims and start a circus where 
he would hide behind his clown makeup. And they wanted 
Emmett to appear in the film as Willie. 

The idea of turning his beloved character into a mur- 
derer was unacceptable. “He is another person just as real as 
anybody else,’ Emmett said at the time. 

Kelly discussed his dilemma with several Hollywood 
friends. Walt Disney was against it, while another producer 
said not to worry as it was only acting. According to Kel- 
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ly he made up his mind in a bar, while talking to another 
customer who was “slightly inebriated.” The club was fre- 
quented by show people, and among the pictures hanging in 
the bar were paintings of both Willie and Felix Adler. When 
Emmett explained his predicament to the other customer, 
the drunk said “Do not let him do the killing. Let the other 
fellow do it.” 

At that moment Emmett decided to change the makeup 
of the killer to that of a white-face clown. Emmett presented 
some sketches to Aubrey Schenck and Bill Castle, the pro- 
ducer and director of the picture. They agreed that the killer 
should not be the same character that Emmett had spent his 
career developing. Kelly later said that the makeup he wore 
in The Fat Man was a composite of several clowns he knew, 
however a comparison to a sketch from 1925, that is now in 
the author’s collection, shows a remarkable resemblance to 
the makeup worn by Ed Deets, the murderer played by Kelly 
in the film. 

In the final scene of the movie the killer clown met his 
own fate, dying in the circus ring. Emmett later joked that 
there was also an uncredited actor on the set that day. “T 
think in my death scene Willie helped out a bit. Otherwise, 
while I was doing the picture he remained strictly in my 
room.” 

In its review of the film, The New York Times praised 
Kelly’s acting ability and noted, “As the ex-convict clown, 
Mr. Kelly herein demonstrates that circus rings need not be 


In 1950, Emmett made his first film, a drama where he was cast as a killer who hid behind the 


makeup of a clown. 
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When Emmett Kelly appeared in The Fat Man as a villain, he 
put the murderer into a makeup that he had first created in 
1925. 
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his sole field?” 

With The Fat Man 
in the can and positive 
notices in the press, Em- 
mett’s agent reached out 
to Cecil B. DeMille who 
was in Sarasota film- 
ing early scenes for The 
Greatest Show on Earth. 
While waiting for a re- 
sponse, Kelly signed a 
Ringling contact for 1951, 
yet no sooner had the 
show opened at Madison 
Square Garden than he 
was contacted by DeMille 
who wanted him in Hol- 
lywood. 

The circus allowed 
Emmett to leave the tour 
for 15 weeks so that he 
could join Jimmy Stewart 
and Betty Hutton on the 
Paramount backlot. Un- 
like his featured role in 
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When Emmett Kelly appeared with James Stewart in The Greatest Show on Earth, he was released from his circus contract for 
15 weeks so that he could film scenes at Paramount Studios in Hollywood. Circus World Museum 
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speaks one word in the DeMille epic. In the middle of the 
train wreck scene Hutton told Emmett to get the clowns 
ready for the parade and Kelly responded with “Parade?” 
According to Emmett it took two takes to get it right.” 


Willie appeared in several other scenes that were shot on r ; > 4 “s _£ , 
the Hollywood soundstage, including a number with Hut- My x s 5 ey Oe 
ton and Stewart where the three bounced on a trampoline. “i c . 
In the scene Willie unsuccessfully tried to eat a sandwich as - i 
Stewart and Hutton sang the song “Be A Jumping Jack.” “a ye [ 

Emmett said that his favorite scene in the film was the Sarg 
segment that showed him playing solitaire on top of a wag- eae 

ae 


on as the circus paraded through the streets of Sarasota. As 
Willie placed his cards down, his game was interrupted by 
a sudden gust of wind. Emmett said the effect was accom- 
plished by the blast of an air hose as he played cards against 
a yellow screen. The special effect was then matched against a! 
the parade sequence that had been filmed in February be- — 
fore the season started.” 

Although Kelly accompanied the Hollywood cast to 
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} Weary Willie was captured in the 
§ backyard of Ringling Bros. and 
Barnum & Bailey in Lorain, Ohio, July 
28, 1952. Illinois State University 

Milner Library, Special Collections 


Washington, D.C. and _ Philadel- 
phia for the scenes filmed there, the 
only time he is pictured under can- 
vas is during a clown walkaround, 
the Zoppé riding act and the aerial 
ballet scene. In the big production 
number filmed on May 22, 1951, 
Willie strummed a ukulele as Doro- 
thy Lamour sang “Lovely Luawana 
Lady.” The rest of his scenes were 
filmed at Paramount in Hollywood. 
When The Greatest Show on 
Earth premiered in New York on 
January 10, 1952, the Ringling cir- 
cus was still in winter quarters, 
= preparing for the upcoming season 
so Sane ea tS ce os that was bolstered by the release of 
Emmett Kelly was the only clown allowed to wander through the big top during the the film. Emmett was back with the 
circus. Performers soon learned that his appearance in their ring would draw attention show that season, appearing along 
to their act during a busy display. Circus World Museum with several new acts including an 
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Eviand Emmett Kelly were newlyweds when Sverre Bra 
birthday cake during the “Holiday” spec that season. 


18-year-old who juggled and performed balancing tricks on 
a slack wire. 

“Thad never heard of Emmett Kelly when I arrived from 
Germany, Dieter Tasso recalled. “Then one day during the 
show he sat down on the ring curb and I thought ‘what the 
heck is that clown doing there?” Tasso said that initially 
Willie’s presence was a distraction, especially during the 
part of his act where he would use his feet to kick saucers 
and cups from the wire to his head, stacking them on top of 
each other. 

“After a few days, Emmett came into the ring with a cou- 
ple of coffee cups of his own,’ he recalled. “When I would 
toss a cup onto my head, he would put one on his head. He 
would follow what I was doing and repeat the gag. The audi- 
ence loved it.” Tasso soon realized that even though there 
were five or more acts going on simultaneously, Willie's ap- 
pearance in his ring brought extra attention to his act and 
gave him the advantage over all of the others who were per- 
forming at the same time. 

As the season progressed the young juggler became a fan 
of the veteran clown. “He was different from everyone else.” 
Tasso recalled. “I admired his performance and I watched 
him as much as I could. Every move and everything he did. 
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He taught me a lot: 


athen snapped this photo in Akron, Ohio July 10, 1955. Willie carried a 
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The talent that Kelly had honed over the years also made 
an impression on other young performers, including Duane 
Thorpe, who had moved from the wardrobe department to 
clown alley in 1950. Years later he recalled the impact that 
Kelly had on his own career as a clown. “His secret was that 
he underplayed everything. He was a gentleman all the 
way.” 

One of those who was captivated by Kelly’s chivalry was 
a 21-year old German girl who had joined the Ringling cir- 
cus in 1954, a member of an acrobatic act that John Ringling 
North had signed after he saw them perform at Circus Louis 
in Copenhagen. 

“I had no idea who he was at first; Evi Kelly-Lentz 
recalled,” but clearly, Emmett was smitten by the tiny, at- 
tractive blonde. 

Weary Willie had the unique advantage of being the 
only clown allowed in the arena when other acts were work- 
ing, and in 1954 that privilege presented a fortuitous oppor- 
tunity. Late in the program, long after Unus and Con Col- 
leano had finished their acts and Pinito del Oro had thrilled 
audiences during the “Rocket to the Moon” spec, Willie 
would frequently gravitate toward “The Four Whirlwinds,’ 
an all-girl tumbling act that appeared as part of Display 26, 
a fast-moving group of performers who followed Josephine 
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Berosini on the highwire and preceded The Nerveless Nocks 
swaypole act.” 

“As he would pass by our ring, he would come very close 
to us, Evi recalled. “I noticed that he picked me out and 
would nod at me, but when you are performing in a fast act 
like ours you did not have time to fiddle around.” 

Once the show went under canvas, Emmett made it a 
point to seek out Evi in the backyard. “He would come by 
and kind of tip his hat and say ‘guten tag’ or a few other 
words in German. I would say ‘hello’ and he would continue 
on. 

One day however he stopped and asked her to join him 
for lunch. 

“T said yes, and then when I was approaching his dress- 
ing wagon, I realized that I didn’t know what he looked 
like without his makeup!” Evi then spotted a midget clown 
named Bernhard Klima. “He was German, and I said, ‘Is 
Emmett Kelly here?’ He said, “He is standing right behind 
you.” 

Evi turned around and saw that the tramp clown had 
changed into street clothes. “I immediately recognized his 
big brown eyes, and I said to myself, “Not bad!” 

In the weeks that followed, the couple began spending 
more time together and a romance began to blossom. As 
Evi’s longtime friend and fellow “Whirlwind” Uschi [Muel- 
ler] Frimberger recalled more than 65 years later, “She was 
flattered that Emmett was interested in her, but she had to 
give it deep thought because of the age difference. He was a 
very kind person and a very nice gentleman. From the way 
that he treated her, it was easy to see that she was falling for 
him.’ 

Although the most important chapter in Emmett Kelly’s 
life was yet to be written, his courtship with Evi coincided 
with the release of his autobiography, Clown, My Life in Tat- 
ters and Smiles, co-authored with Ringling press agent F. 
Beverly Kelley. The story, published by Prentice-Hall, start- 
ed appearing in bookstores while the circus was at Madison 
Square Garden in 1954, and the response was immediate. 

Newspapers from coast-to-coast excerpted the $3.95 
book, and millions of Americans who only knew Kelly from 
his pantomime performance, heard his voice for the first 
time. Under the masterful guidance of Bev Kelley, Emmett 
made numerous appearances at bookstores and on radio, 
and on March 26, 1954 he was one of the first guests to be 
interviewed on Edward R. Murrow’s new CBS television 
program Person to Person.” 

One of those who was captivated by Emmett's life story 
was actor Henry Fonda who had read the book while he was 
filming Mister Roberts in the spring of 1954. By that sum- 
mer Fonda acquired the film rights and he began making 
plans to produce the story, either as a television program or 
a full-length motion picture.” 

With a best-selling book, a Hollywood contract and a 
beautiful companion by his side, Emmett Kelly’s future was 


bright. 

When the 1954 season ended, Emmett invited Evi and 
Uschi to share a room in a house that he rented in Sarasota. 
“Nobody lived with a man without being married,’ Uschi re- 
called. “I was the youngest, but I was the chaperone.’ Uschi 
said that the two girls often discussed Evi’s growing affec- 
tion for the man who was 34 years older. “I said to her many 
times, Evi are you ready? And she said she was certain.” 

Not long after the show returned to winter quarters the 
couple decided they would marry. “It was a mutual under- 
standing, but we did not make a big deal out of it,’ Evi re- 
called, and in January of 1955 Emmett invited his new fiancé 
to join him in Hollywood for the filming of Clown, Henry 
Fonda's television adaptation of the autobiography. It was to 
be presented as an episode of the CBS anthology General 
Electric Theatre. 

Because Emmett’s entire life story could not be told in a 
half-hour, the program focused on his transition from tra- 
peze artist to clown, with Fonda wearing Willie's makeup, 
and actress Dorothy Malone playing Kelly’s first wife Eva. 

Emmett was credited as a Technical Director on the 
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In 1953, Emmett Kelly collaborated with circus publicist F. 
Beverly Kelley on his biography. Prentice-Hall published four 


editions of the popular book. Tegge Circus Archives 
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Mueller [Frimberger] was Maid of Honor. 


$80,000 production.” 

Henry Fonda and Emmett Kelly had similar physical 
features, and when the star of The Grapes of Wrath was made 
up as Willie, the resemblance was remarkable. “There was 
no studio makeup artist involved,” Evi Kelly recalled. “On 
the first day of filming Emmett put the makeup on Henry, 
and even though he was there every day to provide guid- 
ance, Henry was soon able to put on Willie's face himself?”*” 

Clown was shot on a soundstage at Republic Studios and 
used the equipment of Herbert Weber’s Circo Flamante. Dur- 
ing the program Weber performed on the wire along with 
the DeWayne teeterboard troupe, Hap Hadley’s elephant 
and Winston's seals. Faye and Rosie Alexander doubled for 
Emmett and Eva during the flying return sequence.*! 

If you had been watching the CBS television network on 
the evening of March 27, 1955 you would have seen Ronald 
Reagan opening the broadcast while standing in the mid- 
dle of a circus ring, wearing a trench coat. After reminding 
viewers that circuses were about to begin their annual tours, 


While the circus was in New York in 1955, Emmett and Evi were married. Pat Valdo served as Best Man and acrobat Uschi 
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he introduced the program by saying “...tonight our story is 
about a different kind of clown, one who makes you laugh 
but with a lump in your throat. His name is Emmett Kelly 
and he is the creator of, or should I say, he is Weary Willie 
known to millions of circus goers all over the world.” For 
the next 30 minutes the program dramatized how Kelly had 
given life to the iconic tramp clown, along with the breakup 
of his first marriage.*” 

Looking back many years later, Emmett’s co-author 
Beverly Kelley said the network television program was a 
“big break” for Kelly. In his words, “We helped CBS and be- 
lieve me, CBS helped us.” 

As part of Bev Kelley’s publicity blitz for Ringling’s 1955 
New York engagement, Emmett appeared on another CBS 
program less than a month later. On April 20 Weary Wil- 
lie and the Four Whirlwinds appeared on I’ve Got a Secret. 
Emmett’s secret was the fact that he was getting married the 
next day to one of the girls in the tumbling act. 

The next morning Emmett and Evi traveled across the 
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Hudson River to Edgewater, New Jersey where they were 
married at the home of Joseph Skelly, the local registrar 
of vital statistics. The ceremony was officiated by Francis 
Murphy, mayor of nearby Cliffside Park. Although photog- 
raphers were on hand, only a few friends from the circus 
attended, including Best Man Pat Valdo and Uschi Mueller 
[Frimberger], the Maid of Honor. 

With the ceremony complete, the bridal party hurried 
back to Manhattan for the matinee performance. That day 
the Ringling clowns hastily replaced their baseball gag with 
a “clown charivari” which lampooned the newlyweds. After 
the show, photographs were taken of Evi with a rolling pin 
and Emmett chained to a beach ball that had been paint- 
ed black. Clown Paul Jung, who dreamed up the charivari 
said, “If I had more notice, I could have fixed up even more 
things.’** 

When the circus was in Monroe, Louisiana on Novem- 
ber 6, Evi gave birth to their daughter Stasia, and only a few 
days later, in Atlanta, a news photographer named Frank 
Beatty snapped a picture of a grinning Weary Willie as he 
spoke by telephone to the new mother. At the same time 
Beatty was shooting his picture of Emmett, a separate pho- 
tographer had been dispatched to Sarasota where a photo of 
Evi and Stasia was also recorded, ostensibly capturing both 
sides of the touching telephone conversation. 

After 14 years with Ringling Bros. and Barnum & Bai- 
ley, 1955 was Emmett’s last season with the circus. Although 
he was already the most recognized clown in America, his 
family responsibilities, along with a myriad of new oppor- 
tunities, were the catalysts that propelled his career to new 
heights. “I think the traveling was getting to him, and he was 
only making $165 a week,” recalled Evi. “He had a new fam- 
ily and he figured it was time to try something else.”*° 

Emmett realized that to be successful outside of the cir- 
cus, he would need a personal representative. After discuss- 
ing his plans with his old friend Bev Kelley, the circus publi- 
cist introduced him to Leonard Green, a New York theatrical 
agent whose Mercury Artists firm represented entertainers 
as diverse as Rudy Vallee and Gypsy Rose Lee. 

In a matter of days Green was in Sarasota where he 
signed on as Emmett’s new agent. According to a story that 
Green told his widow, Debra Green-Miller, the day after he 
returned to New York her husband was contacted by Holly- 
wood producer Freddie Fields who was looking for a mime 
to play the role of Willie Voight in an upcoming television 
program titled The Captain from Kopenick. 

Green told Fields that had the perfect actor for the role. 
Not only was he known by nearly all of America, he had 
already distinguished himself in Hollywood. To top it off, he 
was the greatest mime in the world. 

Freddie Fields immediately hired Emmett, and in early 
February, while the circus was still in winter quarters, Em- 
mett returned to California to film the 30-minute teleplay. 
The script was revised so that Kelly was given a speaking 


role, and in only four days of filming he earned considerably 
more than he would have during a month of circus perfor- 
mances.*° 

CBS was planning to broadcast The Captain from Ko- 
penick on April 22, 1956, about two weeks after the circus 
opened at Madison Square Garden. With a new agent cut- 
ting deals and lucrative opportunities on the horizon, Kelly 
met with show management to discuss the upcoming sea- 
son. 

“Emmett was a draw. He brought people to the show,’ 
Evi Kelly said as she recalled the meeting. “He said, ‘I will 
come back if you pay me what you pay that girl [aerialist 
Pinito del Oro].” The front office responded, “What would 
the other clowns think?” As Evi recalled, Emmett said, “That 
is your problem, not mine.” 

With the new season approaching and the Madison 
Square Garden premiere scheduled for April 4, Kelly signed 
a short-term contract with the circus. Under the terms of 
the agreement, in 1956 he would only appear with Ringling 
during the indoor dates in New York and at the Boston Gar- 
den. 

Several weeks before the New York opening, Emmett, 
Evi and Stasia checked into the Belvedere Hotel in Midtown 
Manhattan so that he could make promotional appearances 
for the circus. On March 11, the sad-faced Willie was the 
first guest on the hit television show What's My Line. Be- 
cause the character was so well known, each of the panel- 
ists was required to put on a mask before Willie appeared 
on camera. The interview segment that followed was a clas- 
sic because Emmett stayed in character throughout, never 
speaking, and only responding with a grunt. 

Arlene Francis was the first panelist and she peppered 
Willie with questions for five minutes. When she correct- 
ly identified his occupation as a clown she said, while still 
blindfolded, “The only clown’s name that comes to my mind 
is Emmett Kelly.” Arlene Francis was not alone. Decades lat- 
er the application for Ringling Bros. and Barnum & Bailey 
Clown College asked candidates to name three circus clowns. 
According to Ron Severini, the former Dean and Director of 
Clown College, Emmett Kelly was always at the top of the 
list, and most applicants could not name another.*” 

At the same time What’s My Line was being filmed at 
CBS Studio 59, Ringling management was holed up about 
two blocks away in their Madison Square Garden offices. 
John Ringling North and general manager Michael Burke 
were facing a battle with both the International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters and the American Guild of Variety Artists. The 
two labor unions were seeking to represent circus perform- 
ers, roustabouts, and truck drivers. In February, North had 
met AGVA’ Jackie Bright and Teamsters’ boss Jimmy Hoffa 
in Miami Beach, and during that meeting the unions had 
threatened to shut down the circus if there was no agree- 
ment by the April 4 premiere.** 

Within days pickets were walking in front of the Madi- 
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Although Emmett Kelly never cracked the hint of a smile 
while performing, when Ringling Bros. and Barnum & Bailey 
was in Atlanta late in the 1955 season, photographer Frank 
Beatty caught him in a moment of joy as he spoke with Evi 
about the birth of daughter Stasia. Chris Berry Collection 
son Square Garden box office on Eighth Avenue. 

Because Kelly already was a member of the guild from 
his work outside of the circus, the union believed that a pho- 
to of him carrying a picket sign would provide tremendous 
publicity for their cause. “While we were at the Belvedere 
Hotel, Emmett got a call from AGVA,” Evi Kelly-Lentz re- 
called. “He told them that he could not do it. He supported 
his colleagues, but he did not like being used in that way.” 

Early on the morning of April 1, the circus train arrived 
at the New York, New Haven and Hartford railyards in the 
Bronx. Over the next several hours 22 railroad cars were un- 
loaded and the elephants, cage wagons and equipment made 
their way across the Harlem River and into midtown Man- 
hattan. At the entrance to Madison Square Garden the cara- 
van met a barricade of pickets. Although the circus eventu- 
ally made it into the arena, the teamsters refused to deliver 
the dirt and sawdust necessary for the performance.” 

In the tense days that followed, attorneys for both the 
circus and union appeared in court, arguing their case. 
Eventually, Ringling was able to get an injunction against 
the pickets, and on April 3, the night before the opening 
performance, CBS broadcast a live one-hour special, High- 
lights of Ringling Bros. and Barnum & Bailey. The absence of 
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At the same time Emmett was being photographed in 
Atlanta, another photographer snapped a picture of Evi and 
their new baby. Chris Berry Collection 
both Emmett Kelly and Otto Griebling on the program was 
so significant that it was reported in newspapers across the 
country.”! 

The next night John Ringling North welcomed a capac- 
ity crowd to the 1956 edition of The Greatest Show on Earth, 
however none of the 15,000 in attendance saw Weary Wil- 
lie. According to news reports, AGVA had ordered about a 
half dozen performers not to cross the picket line during the 
New York engagement. In addition to Emmett, both Felix 
Adler and Otto Griebling were also caught up in the labor 
dispute, along with Preston Lambert, the new ringmaster 
who had been hired for the 1956 season.” 

On opening night, Kelly’s longtime friend Pat Valdo was 
put in a difficult situation when nationally syndicated col- 
umnist Earl Wilson approached him and asked whether he 
missed Emmett. Valdo stayed true to the company line, and 
said, “Yes I miss him, but the circus will go on without him. 
It went on without Barnum and Bailey.” 

Since it was unlikely that Emmett would return to the 
circus, the Kellys returned to Sarasota. Newspapers de- 
scribed the time off as “a vacation,” but his agent Leonard 
Green hinted of future projects, telling reporters, “I wouldn't 
say that he has severed his connections with the circus. He 
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is under contract for the season. By the same token AGVA 
has notified him that any union member performing will be 
punished. A man must make a living,” he added. “So, after a 
rest he is going to work?”* 

Within weeks Emmett was back in New York, where 
Green had booked him to star in a 45-minute stage show at 
the fabled Roxy Theatre. Circus preceded a feature film and 
included acrobats, animal acts and trapeze artists along with 
performers on ice skates. In addition to Willie, the show fea- 
tured Harold Ronk, the singing ringmaster who had been 
with Kelly on the Ringling circus in 1955. 

In his review, The Billboard’s Irwin Kirby described the 
performance as a “pleasing package,’ with good costuming 
and choreography. The review went on to say that Emmett'’s 
performance as Willie was as solid as that seen on the circus, 
but the story line involving a clown raising a motherless girl 
was “rather thin.” Among the circus acts on the bill were Eva 
Walker on the trapeze, Antonio Kosmar on the tight wire 
and a balancing act known as The Roulettes. The Billboard 
also reported that the Roxy paid Kelly $2,000 a week, more 
than ten times his weekly circus salary in 1955.” 

While Emmett was performing on Broadway, the labor 
trouble that had started in New York continued to build un- 
til on July 16, at the Heidelberg Raceway in Pittsburgh, John 
Ringling North ordered the big top struck for the last time 
and declared the tented circus, “a thing of the past.” 

The Kelly family was in Sarasota when the news broke, 
and when reporters sought out Emmett’s reaction, the sad- 
faced clown flashed his sunny-side. “I do not think the cir- 
cus is finished by any means. As long as there are kids there 
will be circuses,” he said. “An evolution is taking place and 
the circus is going through a transition from the old style to 
the new. They probably will be forming some indoor unit 
when they get here. An answer will be found.’ 

Three days after Ringling folded Ed Sullivan announced 
that he had hired 11 circus acts to appear on a special broad- 
cast later that month. Because of Sullivan's dependence on 
variety acts he had sided with AGVA during the labor strug- 
gle, at one point writing in his newspaper column, “This is 
a bitter, knockdown and drag ‘em out fight, which I do not 
think the Ringlings have a chance to win.” 

With so much talent suddenly available, CBS construct- 
ed a big top in a parking lot on 54th Street between Broad- 
way and Eighth Avenue, and on the night of Sunday July 29, 
The Ed Sullivan Show was dedicated to the circus. The per- 
formance included Weary Willie along with aerialist Pinito 
del Oro, Marion Seaford’s trick horses and a big top band led 
by Merle Evans. Howard Suez’s Clyde Bros. Circus provided 
elephants, horses, and camels, and although they were posi- 
tioned for the cameras, they did not perform that night. 

During the broadcast Sullivan continued his weekly tra- 
dition of introducing celebrities in attendance and as he rec- 
ognized AGVAs Jackie Bright, he praised him for “winning 


a great war with that circus.” 


With The Ed Sullivan Show behind him, Willie's next 
stop was neither a circus tent nor a Broadway theatre, but 
rather an iconic baseball park located in the Flatbush neigh- 
borhood of Brooklyn, New York. 

The story of Willie's appearance with the Dodgers can 
be traced to 1937 when a cartoonist for the New York World- 
Telegram named Willard Mullin was leaving a game at Ebbets 
Field. As he got into a taxi the cabdriver said, “How did our 
bums do today?” As Mullin wrote in his autobiography, he 
was struck by the cabbie referring to the team as “our bums” 
and in his mind he saw a character with “a combination of 
warmth, ignorance and arrogance that would have great 
appeal to Brooklyn fans.” He soon began drawing baseball 
cartoons which included a character that resembled Weary 
Willie. 

By 1957 Dodgers attendance was declining and owner 
Walter O’Malley was considering moving the team to Los 
Angeles. In early January, Variety reported that O'Malley 
had come up with a new hook to attract fans to his aging 
stadium. Emmett Kelly would be the official mascot of the 
team, and in his role he would “characterize all of Brook- 
lyn when the team loses, and a happy bum when the team 
wins.” 

When the Dodgers reported to spring training in Vero 
Beach, Florida, Weary Willie was on hand, polishing a new 
baseball routine which included eating bacon and eggs di- 
rectly off of home plate and eavesdropping on umpires and 
opposing teams. 

Before the regular season started, the Kelly family took 
up residence at the Gorham Hotel in Midtown Manhattan. 
On game days Emmett would drive his new pink Cadillac 
from his garage on West 55" Street across the Brooklyn 
Bridge to Ebbets Field, and when the Dodgers were on the 
road, he would perform at the club’s minor league stadiums 
in Montreal, St. Paul, and Fort Worth. 

Late in the 1957 season, on the same day that the Dodg- 
ers lost the opener during what would be the “Bums” final 
homestand ever in Brooklyn, Evi Kelly gave birth in New 
York to their second daughter, Monika. 

Years later Emmett would reflect on his time with the 
Dodgers, and according to his family he understood that 
while his role with the team was to be a comic, he had to 
take his work very seriously. “He loved baseball and had a 
great respect for the game,’ Monika Kelly recalled. “He nev- 
er wanted to take away from the serious business of baseball 
and its serious fans, and he never wanted to annoy the fans 
or the players.”!° 

When the season ended O’Malley announced that the 
Dodgers would be moving to Los Angeles in 1958 and Em- 
mett’s contract was not renewed. For the next four years the 
Dodgers played home games at the 90,000 seat Los Angeles 
Memorial Coliseum, and Emmett said the enormous sta- 
dium was “too big for one clown.”!”! 

When reporters asked him what was next, Kelly said that 
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Only days after Ringling Bros. and Barnum & Bailey folded its tents in 1956, Ed Sullivan 
brought Emmett Kelly and other circus acts to New York fora special television broadcast 
that was presented under canvas. 


he was considering a number of options which ranged from 
starting a school for sports mascots to syndicating a comic 
strip. Then shortly before Thanksgiving he made his way to a 
movie set in Chokoloskee, Florida. Emmett had been cast in 
the film Wind Across the Everglades, a movie that was writ- 
ten, produced, and directed by Budd Schulberg, the same 
filmmaker who had won Best Picture with On the Water- 
front in 1954. 

The story was set in the early 20" century and told the 
true tale of poachers who would hunt for egrets and oth- 
er birds so that they could sell their plumes for women’s 
hats. Emmett was part of an eclectic [one reviewer said 
“preposterous” |’ cast which included singer Burl Ives, 
stripper Gypsy Rose Lee, boxer Tony Galento, singer Chana 
Eden, Christopher Plummer, and Peter Falk. In the film, 
Emmett played the role of Bigamy Bob, a cutthroat who es- 
caped to the Everglades to get away from his many wives. 

With another film credit under his belt, Emmett reiter- 
ated that he no intention of retiring his classic character, and 
that he planned “to bring Willie to the public for as long as 
Lean 


The opportunity to return to 
the circus ring presented itself in 
the spring of 1958 when amuse- 
ment park owner Irving Rosen- 
thal convinced George Hamid and 
Jerry Collins to combine forces and 
present the Clyde Beatty & Hamid- 
Morton Combined Circus under 
canvas. The show was set up at 
Rosenthal’s Palisades Amusement 
Park in Fort Lee, New Jersey, and 
competed directly against Ringling 
Bros. and Barnum & Bailey at Mad- 
ison Square Garden. 

The month-long appearance re- 
united Emmett with his old friend 
Clyde Beatty who he first encoun- 
tered on the John Robinson Circus 
of 1923. Although it had been 35 
years since the two had first met, 
the veteran clown’s performance in 
1958 was as fresh as the day’s head- 
lines. It had only been a few months 
since the Soviets had launched Sput- 
nik, and during one walkaround 
Willie was seen holding what ap- 
peared to be a miniature satellite, a 
sphere with sparklers and antennae 
sticking out at all angles. Once the 
audience realized that Willie was 
holding Sputnik, he cut the ball in 
half — revealing that it was a grape- 
fruit, which he promptly ate. 

The Beatty & Hamid-Morton Circus featured Josephine 
Berosini on the highwire, Alexander Konyot'’s dressage act 
and Hugo Zacchini the human cannonball. According to 
one local newspaper, it provided “some of the finest circus 
attractions ever assembled for one show.’ The Billboard’ 
Tom Parkinson agreed, writing that when Emmett Kelly 
made his first appearance in the opening pageant, “he wins 
applause on sight.”!” 

With no contract that tied him to any individual show, 
when Beatty-Hamid-Morton closed at Palisades Park, the 
Cristiani Bros. Circus hired Emmett to appear at its big 
stands in Philadelphia and Chicago in 1958. 

Emmett was always a great interview on radio, and he 
made numerous broadcast appearances in both cities. The 
combination of strong promotion along with a powerful 
performance paid off at the ticket wagon, and when the 
Cristiani Bros. Circus opened in Philadelphia on May 25, 
advance ticket sales exceeded $38,000. According to the 
Cristianis, the seven-day run was the most profitable ap- 
pearance by any circus in Philadelphia since Cecil B. DeMi- 
lle had filmed the Ringling performance there in 1951.'°° 
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Weary Willie personified the lovable “Bums” when he was mascot for the Brooklyn Dodgers during their final season at Ebbets 
Field. 


Two months later Cristiani Bros. repeated its success on 
the same lot where Weary Willie made his first Chicago ap- 
pearance with Ringling Bros. and Barnum & Bailey in 1942. 
During the 17-day stand at Soldier Field, the circus gener- 
ated nearly a quarter-of-a-million dollars in ticket sales, in 
great measure because of extraordinary promotion. The run, 
which coincided with the Circus Fans of America annual 
convention, included parades, calliope concerts in Grant 
Park and Chicago's most extensive showing of circus posters 
and billboards in many years. Emmett Kelly’s numerous in- 
terviews on television, radio and in all of the city’s newspa- 
pers were also acknowledged as a key factor in ticket sales.'”” 
At the end of the 1958 season, Cristiani Bros. was honored 
as “Circus of the Year” by the Circus Historical Society. 

The success at Palisades Park in 1958 encouraged Irving 
Rosenthal to buy out the newly titled Clyde Beatty-Cole 
Bros. for six weeks in 1959. For Emmett it was a busy year. 
After spending five days in January with Cristiani Bros. in 
Miami, he traveled to both New York and Chicago in Feb- 
ruary where he made appearances at the big auto shows in 
those cities. In March Emmett returned to Palisades Park for 
the 45-day Beatty-Cole engagement which again was pre- 
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sented day-and-date against Ringling Bros. and Barnum & 
Bailey at Madison Square Garden. 

The following year Emmett was back at Palisades Park 
with the “Royal International Circus,’ produced by Hunt 
Bros., and when Clyde Beatty-Cole Bros. opened its 1961 
season he was a featured attraction for the first three dates of 
the season, opening indoors at Commack, Long Island, fol- 
lowed by the New Haven Arena, and then back under can- 
vas at Palisades Park. 

Although the long appearances at the amusement park 
gave Kelly the opportunity to bring his family on the road, 
after the 1959 Beatty-Cole engagement, Emmett jumped at 
an opportunity to do the work he loved during the day, and 
still come home to his family every night. That spring the 
Kellys packed the Cadillac and left for California, the first of 
many cross-country road trips that Emmett and Evi made 
with Stasia and Monika. 

In 1958, CBS built a new 28-acre amusement park on 
the Santa Monica beach. Pacific Ocean Park was created to 
compete directly with Disneyland and in the summer of 
1959, Emmett Kelly was hired for 19-weeks to serve as “Vice 
President in Charge of Fun” 
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“T have done just about everything,” he told a reporter, 
“but this is the first time I have ever played an amusement 
park, and I have never been able to stay in one place for so 
long-’!8 In his role at POP Willie was the official greeter, 
making kids laugh during the day and spending his evenings 
at home. “It is lonely on the road,’ daughter Stasia explained. 
“Now he was able to be with his pretty wife and watch his 
girls grow, which he said always ‘kept him young.”'” 

Sister Monika agreed. “We never thought of him as old- 
er because he never acted older.” 

The idea of performing in one place for an extended pe- 
riod appealed to Emmett and Evi, and in 1962 Kelly began 
a long-term relationship with casino owner Bill Harrah. For 
the next 15 years Weary Willie was a regular at the Shore 
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In the late 1950s and early 1960s, Emmett Kelly was a featured performer at 
circuses presented at Palisades Park, the amusement park located across the 
Hudson River from New York City. 
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Room at Harrah’s in Lake Tahoe or John Ascuaga’ss Nugget 
in Reno. 

At the same time Emmett was appearing in casino show- 
rooms, his 38-year-old son, Emmett Kelly, Jr. committed 
what many clowns consider to be a cardinal sin. At the 1962 
Shrine Circus in Rochester, New York, Junior appropriated 
the same makeup and act that had been identified with his 
father for 30 years. For Emmett, Senior, imitation was not a 
form of flattery, “I would have loved it if he would have used 
another makeup,” he said. “I would have helped him more if 
he had been more original”! 

But the makeup and act were nearly identical, and de- 
spite the confusion, for more than 15 years Emmett Kelly, Jr. 
appeared in circuses and made personal appearances dressed 
as Willie, sometimes deliberately misleading 
interviewers by telling them that his father 
was “retired and living in Florida.’ 

Although Willie the tramp always exhib- 
ited patience in the face of adversity, in the 
summer of 1975 Emmett had enough. In an 
Associated Press story that was carried on the 
front page of newspapers across the country, 
Kelly went public. “I never gave Junior per- 
mission to copy Weary Willie’s makeup or to 
use his name,’ he said. “Mostly I resent the 
stuff they put out saying I am retired. That 
hurts my career and affects my billing”'"’ 

Despite the estrangement, Emmett al- 
ways took the highroad despite the frustra- 
tion and confusion caused by the two nearly 
identical characters. For the public, the con- 
trast was obvious. At the same time the Em- 
mett Kelly, Jr. All Star Circus was setting up 
in high school gymnasiums and small-town 
shopping centers, his father was sharing the 
stage with some of the biggest names in en- 
tertainment including Jack Benny, Danny 
Thomas, Tony Bennett, and Lawrence Welk. 

“We had an affinity for the circus, but we 
grew up in television studios and nightclubs,” 
daughter Monika recalled. But just like chil- 
dren who are raised in a circus backyard, 
the things that she and Stasia learned back- 
stage at Harrah’s far exceeded that which was 
taught by the Sarasota County School Dis- 
trict. “One year my teacher asked us to write 
about something that happened over our 
summer vacation. I told the story of seeing 
Sammy Davis, Jr. walking into the showgirls’ 
dressing room wearing only his boxers. My 
teacher was quite amused.” 

As his daughters matured, Emmett be- 
came their biggest cheerleader. Whether it 
was Stasia performing in the Sarasota High 
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School Sailor Circus or Monika’s decision to become a pro- 
fessional actress, America’s most famous clown was always 
in their corner. Monika said that he would tell the girls, “you 
have what it takes, and daddy will do everything in his pow- 
er to help you..!” 

As Emmett grew older, his acting ability along with the 
complexity of his character made him a favorite for produc- 
ers who were looking to evoke emotion from their audience. 
In 1973, at the age of 74, Willie was cast in the Boston Op- 
era production of The Bartered Bride. The producer, Sarah 
Caldwell, was renowned for creating variations of standard 
operas, and this was no exception. 

The opera, which was punctuated by scenes of Soviet 
tanks entering Prague and images of Adolph Hitler, also in- 
cluded an important circus scene where Willie performed 
both the spotlight routine and made a solo appearance 
which involved a balloon, a dove and a pistol. 

Emmett’s association with the avant-garde opera gener- 
ated headlines nationwide. The New York Times said, “Mr. 
Kelly, like any great performer, has the kind of tact not to 
seem intrusive even while clowning. His nibbling at a cab- 
bage leaf while he listened to stuttering Vasek’s lament was 
unforgettable.”! 

Emmett’s appearance in the Boston Opera was some- 
thing entirely new and gave him tremendous professional 
satisfaction. “We like a challenge,” he said. “I had an oppor- 
tunity to be in an opera, a thing that I never dreamed of. It 
was a challenge and I did it”"" 

Although Emmett Kelly had been a household name for 
decades, it was television that exposed Willie to millions of 
people who never would have attended the circus. Through- 
out the 1960s and 1970s a new generation came to know the 
tramp character through those appearances, among them a 
guest spot on Bette Midler’s first network television special 
which aired just before Christmas 1977. The NBC program 
was produced by Aaron Russo, one of Hollywood's biggest 
producers at the time. 

“Stasia and I were nervous about the Bette Midler spe- 
cial” Monika Kelly recalled. “She was bawdy and swore 
like a sailor” The concerns were without merit, however, as 
when Emmett walked onto the set Russo got down on his 
knee and welcomed him as if he were royalty. “Bette Midler 
showed genuine affection for Willie.”!° 

The program included the spotlight routine and a poi- 
gnant segment where Midler sang the sentimental song 
“Hello in There,” to Willie. But during the taping Emmett 
was not feeling well. “He would love to take an hour to put 
on the makeup and transform from Emmett to Willie.” Evi 
said. When he was done, he would always say, “Evi, what do 
you think? How does Willie look today?” Evi’s response was 
always “You look great!” When he finished putting on his 
makeup for the Bette Midler special, he looked at her and 
said, “Willie does not look so good today.”!'® As soon as Em- 
mett’s scenes were taped, he and Evi returned to Sarasota. 


It was not a serious illness that forced the Kellys to re- 
turn to Florida early, but it was time for Emmett to start 
slowing down. Although he never retired, he could now be 
very selective in his public appearances and that flexibility 
allowed Emmett and Evi to become prominent citizens in 
Sarasota while at the same time embracing the area's circus 
heritage. When Karl Wallenda produced the first Showfolks 
Circus in 1967, Willie and the spotlight were a featured act. 
In the years that followed Emmett became a sought-after 
speaker at circus symposiums, and in 1976 he appeared in a 
one-man show at the new Van Wezel Performing Arts Hall, 
accompanied by the Sarasota Concert Band. 
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For 15 years Weary Willie performed with some of the top 
acts in America at Harrah’s in Lake Tahoe and the Nugget in 
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Emmett Kelly was a featured act in Circus America. The performance in 1974 was one of 
his last in a circus ring. 


Although Willie was still regularly seen on television 
commercials and special programs, his last appearances in 
the circus ring came in a pair of shows produced by Paul 
Kaye in 1974. 

When developer Abe Pollin was unable to land Ringling 
Bros. and Barnum & Bailey for his new Capitol Centre arena 
that year, he hired Kaye to put together an all-star produc- 
tion titled Circus America. The show would be presented at 
Pollin’s arena in Landover, Maryland at the same time the 
Ringling Red Unit was at the D.C. Armory. 

The five-ring extravaganza was presented from April 
3-21, 1974 and featured The Wallendas, Carol and Wayne 
Zacchini, Tarzan Zerbini, and The Nerveless Nocks, but the 
star of the show was Emmett Kelly. When Weary Willie ap- 
peared in the center ring during Circus America, Evi made 
sure that all eyes in the 18,000-seat arena were on him. 

“The spotlight was so important to the act, and even 
though the union objected, I would climb high up on the 
catwalk and give direction to the spotlight operator,’ she 
said. “It was not long until he got the routine down perfectly 
which was so important because the lighting effects were 
what people always remembered. When the show ended in 
Washington, we gave the spotlight operator a nice thank you 
note with a check in it.”!”” 

After the Circus America date, Paul Kaye hired Emmett 
to appear in another show that nearly ended in tragedy. The 
circus was to be held in Hawaii at the Honolulu International 
Center. As the troupe was checking luggage at Los Angeles 
International Airport, a terrorist bomb went off in a nearby 


locker. “At first I thought it was 
a joke,’ Emmett told a reporter. 
“Then when I saw the smoke 
and flying glass, I got scared as 
hell 

The explosion killed three 
people and injured 36 others in- 
cluding aerialist Arturo “Cookie” 
Trosto, who was hospitalized in 
critical condition. Despite the 
bombing the performers even- 
tually made their way to Hono- 
lulu. Not long after, investigators 
arrested a Yugoslavian immi- 
grant who was later convicted of 
murder and sentenced to life in 
prison. 

Despite the tragedy en- 
route to Hawaii, no shows were 
missed, and 16 performances 
of the International Three Ring 
Circus were given over 11 days. 
The Honolulu audiences were 
treated to a show that was filled 
with animal acts including Julius 
Von Uhl’ lions and tigers, the Jacobs Hollywood elephants, 
Uncle Heavy’s Porkchop Revue and the Niccolini chimpan- 
zees. Still, it was Emmett Kelly who was the headliner. Al- 
though Willie would continue to be seen on television and 
elsewhere, when the International Three Ring Circus held 
its final performance on Monday August 18, 1974, it marked 
the last time that the famous tramp clown would appear in 
a circus ring.'”” 

During a lifetime in show business Emmett Kelly made 
many friends, including Bill Ballentine, the long-time Dean 
of Ringling Bros. and Barnum & Bailey Clown College. One 
day in the fall of 1977 Ballentine picked Emmett up at his 
home and took him on a ride to Venice. 

It was a bright morning when Emmett Kelly arrived at 
the Venice Circus Arena, and among those in attendance 
that day were rookie clowns Chuck Sidlow and Peter Pitof- 
sky, along with Ron Severini, at the time Assistant Dean of 
Clown College. 

More than 40 years later the three of them each described 
an identical experience, which was arguably one of the most 
memorable moments in the history of Clown College.'”° 

“We saw the silhouette of two older men entering the 
Circus Arena, Sidlow recalled. 

“We knew one of them was Lou Jacobs,” Severini said, 
picking up the story, “and even though we could not recog- 
nize the other man they were clearly friends.” 

Jacobs and the man in the white cap approached the 
assembled students and Lou said, “I want you to meet my 
friend Emmett Kelly,” 
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In 1977, Emmett Kelly joined his old friend Lou Jacobs at Ringling Bros. and Barnum & Bailey Clown College. The two first 


worked together in 1942. 


“The place exploded,’ recalled Sidlow. 

Peter Pitofsky believed that seeing the two veteran 
clowns that day had a long-term impact on his own career. 
“Tt was amazing the way they showed respect for each other,’ 
he said. “When the cheering died down, Emmett just took 
it all in. He slowly looked at us, and then Lou, and although 
he did not say a word, it was like he said, ‘I’m not that big of 
a deal’ He was humble.” 

For Sidlow it was a magical moment “It was not a lecture 
or a speech. They just talked to us about the art of clowning 
and it was electric. Everyone there that day got so much out 
of it.” 

When the meeting ended, photographs were taken and 
Bill Ballentine asked Severini if he would like to tag along 
for lunch with Emmett and Lou at the Crow’s Nest, a nearby 
restaurant on the Venice waterfront. “I was 28-years-old, 
and I was in awe. I had never heard Emmett Kelly’s voice, so 
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it was like listening to Harpo Marx talk,’ Severini recalled. 
“His stories were amazing, and when he and Lou spoke 
to me about clowning it was like two old tigers teaching a 
young cub what was important.” 

According to Evi, the visit to Clown College invigorated 
Emmett. “When he got home that afternoon, I asked him 
about it. He smiled and said, ‘I think the boys really enjoyed 
it!” 

On December 9, 1978 Emmett Kelly celebrated his 80th 
birthday, and although he was growing visibly weaker with 
each passing year, he never stopped working. In February of 
1979 Emmett appeared in a segment on NBC’s Today Show, 
and director Mario Pellegrini cast him in a film with Tony 
Bennett. 

A Gift of Love was scheduled to begin production in 
Sarasota on April 2, 1979, and although the picture was later 
dedicated to Emmett, he did not appear in it. Four days be- 
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Madison Square Garden in 1943. 


fore filming was scheduled to begin, an ordinary man who 
spent a lifetime as an extraordinary entertainer died of a 
heart attack in the front yard of his beloved home. 

“Tt was sudden and peaceful,” his physician Bob Windom 
said. “He just collapsed and fell over. It would have been the 
way he wanted to go. He would not want to be restricted.” 
Although Evi tried to revive him he was pronounced dead at 
a Sarasota hospital.'”! 

As the news spread, tributes began rushing in. Among 
those sending condolences was comedienne Carol Burnette, 
a favorite of Emmett’s whom he had shared the stage with on 
several occasions. “I had the amazing pleasure and privilege 
of working with Emmett Kelly,’ she said, “and I considered 
him to be a truly gentle clown” 

His long-time friend Red Skelton was saddened, “Em- 
mett was humanity himself he said, adding, “You know it 
is funny such a beautiful leaf fell in the spring. I think we 
can look at it kind of like he is going out on tour. I guess the 
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Famed New York photojournalist Arthur “Weegee” Fellig snapped this photograph of Weary Willie during a performance at 
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angels needed a laugh.” 

There were many laughs in a career that spanned 60 
years. From royalty and presidents to a multitude of squeal- 
ing children and admiring adults, Emmett Kelly was a vir- 
tuoso who created a character out of chalk dust and then 
gave him life through his own inner vision of what a clown 
should be. The result was a character that delicately strad- 
dled the line between comedy and tragedy. 

“I am a sad and ragged little guy who is very serious 
about everything he attempts, no matter how futile or fool- 
ish it appears to be,” Emmett Kelly once said. “I found out 
the hard way that the deck is stacked, the dice ‘frozen’ and 
the wheel crooked, but there is always that one tiny forlorn 
spark of hope still glimmering in his soul which makes him 
keep trying.” 

Frosty Little was right. “There are only a few true clowns. 
If you are lucky enough, sometimes you get to meet a great 
one. 
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The Cole Bros. Circus of 1937 opened the season at the 
Hippodrome in New York City, and over the next seven 
months it traveled more than 16,000 miles on a coast-to- 
coast tour that took it to cities as large as Los Angeles and 
Montreal to small hamlets such as Benton Harbor and 
Goose Creek. As the season was coming to a close, owners 
Zack Terrell and Jess Adkins asked Emmett Kelly to capture 
his vision of “Closing Day.” Emmett’s detailed cartoon was 
included in the 1937 Cole Bros. Route Book, and depicts the 
excitement and sentiments associated with the end of a very 
successful circus season. Chris Berry Collection 
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Three Sheet 
Posters 


by Greg Parkinson 


The stunning posters illustrating this ar- 
ticle have been reproduced from the originals 
at Cincinnati Art Museum, Circus World 
Museum, Illinois State University Milner Li- 
brary, The Ringling Museum Tibbals Circus 
Collection, Tegge Circus Archives and the 
Chris Berry Collection. Although the three- 
sheet format had been in use for decades, the 
posters on these pages are representative of 
an era in the United States that employed 
particularly effective advertising designs. 
These were lithographs that sparked the 
imaginations of young and old alike during a 
time when a wave of commercialism made it 
increasingly difficult to stand out. 

The years between the end of the First 
World War and the attack on Pearl Harbor 
can loosely be characterized by two periods. 
The Roaring Twenties was epitomized by 
widespread economic prosperity, an explo- 
sion in automobile ownership, and the peak 
of Art Deco and jazz music. Then suddenly 
times changed with the Stock Market crash 
and the ensuing Great Depression. By 1932, 
unemployment in the United States had 
reached 23%. Thousands of banks failed. 
Crop prices plummeted, and consumer 
spending and investment were severely de- 
pressed. Although Franklin Roosevelt’s 1933 
New Deal put some people back to work, un- 
employment surged again in 1938. 

During the Roaring Twenties, Ameri- 
cans flocked to the circus grounds. However, 
the 1930s saw mixed results at ticket wagons 
as many breadwinners could not afford en- 
tertainment in any form. Both decades saw 
fewer circuses than in previous years, but the 
quality of the big shows and their performing 
stars were as great as ever. And just as in past 
years, three-sheet posters anchored billing 
stands that were a mainstay of advertising 
campaigns. 


1920 
Strobridge Lithographing Co. 
Circus World Museum 


Between 
the Wars 


May Wirth 


May Wirth (1894-1978) was ad- 
opted in 1901 by Marizles Wirth, a sis- 
ter of the famed Wirth brothers, who 
operated Australia’s largest circus. Like 
her adoptive mother, May soon be- 
came an accomplished equestrienne. 
When she made her American debut 
on Barnum & Bailey in 1912, May's 
performance included flip-flaps and 
a forward somersault on a cantering 
horse. She also regularly completed a 
horse-to-horse backward somersault. 
May first toured with Ringling in 
1917. She continued on the Combined 
Shows in 1919 and 1920 and returned 
to Ringling-Barnum in the mid-1920s. 
Her co-performer Dixie Willson de- 
scribed Wirth in her 1932 book Where 
the World Folds Up At Night as, “Still 
the same dark-eyed tomboy with the 
trademarks of an ever present smile, 
a dancing lilt of the head, and a great 
pink bow on her short dark hair” 


Sacred White Elephant 


In November 1919, Dr. Saw Du- 
rang Po Min captured a male albino 
elephant in Burma that was about one 
and a half years old. He named the el- 
ephant Pawah. In 1926, Po Min took 
his charge to the London Zoo where 
he was exhibited on the same grounds 
where Jumbo had once given rides to 
English children. John and Charles 
Ringling became interested in pro- 
moting another white elephant as they 
had in the late 1890s. They reached 
an agreement with Dr. Po Min for an 
American tour, and the “Sacred White 
Elephant” arrived in New York near 
the end of 1926. Pawah was featured 
in the Ringling-Barnum menagerie 
for only a single season. 
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Galaxy of Clowns 


When the First World War came 
to an end, the Sells-Floto Circus was 
emerging as one of the country’s best- 
known traveling shows. The enterprise 
began when the owners of the Denver 
Post decided to launch a circus in 1902. 
Harry Tammen (1856-1924) and Fred- 
erick Bonfils (1860-1933) started Floto 
Shows in association with Otto Floto 
(1863-1929) who was a sports writer for 
their newspaper. The owners adopted 
the Sells-Floto title beginning in 1906. 
Soon it was a major railroad circus. 

When the Sells-Floto advance car 
showed up in the railroad yards along 
the 1919 route, it carried a supply of the 
somewhat uncharacteristic three-sheet 
poster seen on this page. The surprised 
expressions of the three white face 
clowns could not have gone unnoticed 
when it was included with other billing 
pasted on barns, lumberyard fences and 
the brick walls of a city’s buildings. 


+ ++ 


At the outset of the post-war de- 
cade, Woodrow Wilson was still Presi- 
dent of the United States. However, Wil- 
son decided not to run for a third term, 
and Republican Warren Harding was 
elected in 1920. Earlier that same year, 
Prohibition had been ratified outlaw- 
ing the sale of alcoholic beverages, and 
during August women gained the right 
to vote. Signaling even more changes 
to come, a silent film called The Flap- 
per was released in May 1920 introduc- 
ing women to a lifestyle that would be 
characterized by shorter skirts, bobbed 
hair, and a general dislike for “accept- 
able behavior.” 

On August 2, 1923 Harding died 
suddenly, and Calvin Coolidge be- 
came the 30" President of the United 
States. Courted by John Ringling, the 
President and his wife Grace exhibited 
strong support for the circus through- 
out Coolidge’s term in office. 
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Leitzel 


“Dainty Miss Leitzel” was the circus 
world’s biggest star during the 1920s. 
Diminutive in physical size but monu- 
mental in drawing power, Lillian Leitzel 
(1891-1931) was beloved by the mil- 
lions who watched her gymnastic aerial 
performance with the “Super Circus” 
during the Roaring Twenties. Behind 
the scenes, she was pampered and often 
temperamental. 

Nellie Pelikan, a twelve-year-old 
Bohemian circus acrobat, gave birth 
to Leopoldina Alitza Pelikan in Bre- 
slau, Germany (Breslau became part 
of Poland following the Nazi surrender 
to the Soviets in1945, and the city was 
renamed Wroclaw) on a cold January 
day in 1891 (a church birth record in 
Wroclaw cites the correct year). Nellie 
called her child Litza, and over time this 
became Leitzel. Leopoldina was eventu- 
ally set aside in favor of Lillian. 

An extraordinary volume of pub- 
lished writings detail Leitzel’s rise in 
show business - joining her mother 
in the aerial troupe bearing the name 
of its manager, Edward Leamy, per- 
forming solo with Barnum & Bailey 
and Ringling Bros. circuses, and her 
meteoric ascent to stardom with the 
Combined Shows beginning in 1919. 
Still more has been noted of her abil- 
ity to speak five languages, her incred- 
ible gymnastic strength, and her three 
stormy marriages. She had a luxuri- 
ous Pullman stateroom on the train, a 
lavishly-appointed private tent in the 
circus backyard, and a personal maid 
who tended to her during and between 
performances. 

Many striking posters were de- 
signed for Ringling Bros. and Barnum 
& Bailey to advertise Leitzel’s appear- 
ances with the circus. Among a long list 
of American celebrities “who died too 
soon,’ she was 40 years old at the time 
of her death two days after a fall in Co- 
penhagen on Friday February 13, 1931. 
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The Strobridge Lithographing 
Co. of Cincinnati continued to de- 
sign and print three-sheet posters for 
Ringling Bros. and Barnum & Bailey 
throughout the1920s. The show’s star 
performers were often the subjects 
of these advertising pieces. Two such 
lithographs dating from 1925 appear 
on these facing pages. 


Jennie Rooney 


Like May Wirth and _ Lillian 
Leitzel, Jennie Rooney (1894-1983) 
worked for the Ringling brothers be- 
fore she was a featured aerialist on the 
Big One. As Julie Parkinson noted in 
her article “Jennie Rooney - The 
Beauty of the Circus” (Bandwagon 
Vol. 62, No. 3, 2018), the Ringling 
sweetheart “was not originally from 
Baraboo nor did she come from a 
famous circus family with an eques- 
trian background as her last name 
might suggest.” 

Born Jennie Smith, she was an 
orphan at an early age. How she be- 
came a circus performer doing tra- 
peze and cloud swing is a story of fate 
and perseverance, but the connection 
to the Ringling brothers came in 1911 
when Jennie was 16 and her adopted 
family was contracted to appear with 
the Ringling owned Forepaugh-Sells 
show. There she was noticed not 
only by Charles Ringling, but also by 
young Edward Rooney. The aerialist 
and equestrian were married before 
the end of that season. 

Jennie Rooney was chosen for the 
star role of Cinderella in the Ring- 
ling’s magnificent fairyland spectacle 
of 1916 and 1917, but it was her aerial 
daring that kept her in the Ringling 
spotlight throughout the 1920s and 
1930s. Three different Ringling-Bar- 
num posters, including the one on 
this page, provide evidence of this. In 
each of these she was beautifully de- 
picted hanging from a trapeze bar by 
one or both of her insteps. 
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Colleano 


Another of the larger-than-life 
circus stars between the world wars 
was wire wizard Con Colleano (1899- 
1973), originally billed simply as 
Colleano. He was born into a family 
of performers who traveled the Out- 
back of New South Wales, and he was 
named Cornelius Sullivan. Eventually, 
he took to the tight-wire practicing 
for hours upon end. At an early age, 
he perfected the feet-to-feet backward 
somersault on the wire, and according 
to Australian historian Mark St. Leon, 
Colleano performed the world’s first 
forward somersault on the wire some- 
time before 1923. 

In September 1924, Colleano 
(pronounced “Col-lee-no”) appeared 
for a week at the New York Hippo- 
drome. There Ringling agent Carl 
Hathaway saw his act and signed him 
to his first season with Ringling-Bar- 
num. The accompanying three-sheet 
poster was used to promote that ini- 
tial season with the Combined Shows. 
Colleanos wavy dark hair, slim build 
and trademark Spanish toreador-style 
costume were all portrayed in the 
1925 artwork. 

Colleano was an instant sensation 
with American audiences. He per- 
formed in Ringling Bros. and Barnum 
& Bailey’s center ring for more than a 
decade. The 1935 program described 
him as the “Dancing, Tumbling, Som- 
ersaulting Acrobatic Wizard of the 
Wire.” During the winters, Colleano 
performed in leading venues in Eu- 
rope and elsewhere around the world. 
Robert Ringling brought Con Col- 
leano back to the show in 1946, but 
most of the 1940s saw him featured 
with Cole Bros. Circus. His last coast- 
to-coast tour of America was with the 
large Cristiani Bros. truck show in 
1959. His final performances on the 
tight-wire were given in Honolulu in 
1960. 
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Beautiful Stock Design 


This pleasing three-sheet was a 
stock poster design produced by the 
Standard Litho. Company of St. Paul. 
Standard printed paper for some well- 
known shows, but also for many less- 
er known circuses and magic shows 
of the early 20th century. Among 
these circuses were Gentry-Patterson, 
Schell Bros., and J. H. Eschmann. This 
particular design was also sold to Al 
F, Wheeler's Circus. 

This poster attests to the fact that 
stock posters were not necessarily 
lesser in aesthetic quality. The male 
lion and lioness were painted in an 
unexaggerated true-to-life manner, 
yet they still commanded attention. 
Although the identity of the lady 
trainer seems to be anonymous, she 
nevertheless was quite attractive in 
the fancy of the artist. The two striped 
pedestals, border treatment and pink 
tinged flowers add to the overall ap- 
peal of the poster. 

Robbins Bros. Circus was owned 
and operated by former newspa- 
per man Fred Buchanan from 1924 
through 1931. Buchanan's show win- 
tered in Granger, Iowa just northwest 
of Des Moines. In 1925, the circus 
traveled on 25 railroad cars, em- 
ployed four rings in its performance 
tent, and was one of the shows still 
offering a free horse-drawn street 
parade in each town along the route. 
The title was reprised intermittently 
by later showmen, first in 1938 and in 
several decades beyond. 

The dimensions of this Robbins 
three-sheet are 79% by 41%” This 
conforms with the approximate size 
of all three-sheets, most reaching 
just over six and a half feet from top 
to bottom. These sizes worked well 
to flank or intersperse with larger 
“multiple-sheet” posters of a similar 
height. 
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Poodles Hanneford 


The Hannefords have been part 
of the circus scene for nearly as long 
as the “modern” circus has been in 
existence. At least nine generations 
of the family have performed, and 
Royal Hanneford Circus is currently 
in its 45" year of operation. A good 
starting place to sort out the complex 
story of the Hanneford family is John 
H. McConnell’s 1992 book A Ring, a 
Horse and a Clown. 

The American chapter of the 
Hanneford saga began in 1915 when 
John Ringling hired the troupe to ap- 
pear with Barnum & Bailey. Edwin 
“Poodles” Hanneford (1891-1967) 
was the comedian in the act, and by 
all accounts he was an immediate 
sensation. He was indisputably fun- 
ny. No one has ever equaled his run- 
ning leaps on and off of the back of a 
galloping “finish” horse - something 
he accomplished 26 times in succes- 
sion on Barnum & Bailey. 

The Hanneford family of rid- 
ers performed with Sells-Floto Cir- 
cus from 1920 through 1922. The 
Strobridge Litho. Company created 
the artwork for at least five differ- 
ent Sells-Floto Hanneford posters 
including a three-sheet poster show- 
ing Poodles in a full-length pose with 
his baggy clothing, fur coat and felt 
bowler hat. When the great comic 
rider returned to Sells-Floto in 1926, 
the same artwork was reissued by 
Erie Litho. Very few changes from 
the Strobridge piece are detectable. 
Sells-Floto only used the Erie three- 
sheet promoting Poodles Hanneford 
for that one season. 

Today, Nellie Hanneford (Poodles 
was her great uncle) and her husband 
Adrian Poema own and operate the 
Royal Hanneford Circus. Their chil- 
dren - Catherine, Marianna, Adrian 
Jr. and Tommy - all perform with the 
show. 


1926 
Erie Litho. & Printing Co. 
Chris Berry Collection 
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A “can-do” spirit was the order of 
the day during the late 1920s. Charles 
Lindbergh’s non-stop solo flight 
across the Atlantic Ocean in May of 
1927 marked a turning point in avia- 
tion. That summer Babe Ruth hit 60 
home runs, the most ever in a single 
season to that point, and in 1928 Walt 
Disney introduced Mickey Mouse 
in his animated short film Steam- 
boat Willie. Less than one year later, 
the tide of confidence in the country 
would start to recede. 


Former and Future Title 


The Cole name had held consid- 
erable worth since the days of W. W. 
Cole in the late 19" century. The “Cole 
Bros.’ title, that had been used by El- 
mer and J. Augustus Jones between 
1916 and 1924, was acquired by Floyd 
and Howard King who revived its use 
in 1929. That year they also operated 
Gentry Bros., but it experienced poor 
business and struggled. Cole Bros. 
likewise nearly failed in 1929, but set 
out again in 1930 as a modest-sized 
rail show. Nevertheless, the worsen- 
ing economic situation led to the Cole 
show closing in mid-season. 

The next year Floyd King signed 
on as press agent for Al. G. Barnes. He 
moved over to Hagenbeck- Wallace in 
1934. When Adkins and Terrell were 
framing their large new rail circus for 
1935, King suggested the old Cole 
Bros. title. The new owners moved 
ahead with that valued name, and 
King went to work for them as their 
press agent. 

This stock three-sheet poster was 
used by the King brothers’ enterprise 
of 1929. The design had also been 
used by the Jones-owned Cole Bros. 
c. 1919. The graphic is somewhat un- 
characteristic for the period, as it is 
considerably busier than most other 
designs of the era. Note the numer- 
ous scenes of canines accomplishing 
human activities. 


1929 


Erie Litho. & Printing Co. 
Chris Berry Collection 
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A few weeks before the October 
1929 Stock Market crash, construc- 
tion began on an Art Deco skyscrap- 
er that would reach 102 stories into 
the blue above New York. Although 
the work on the Empire State Build- 
ing was an impressive affirmation of 
America’s ever-expanding economic 
and political strength during the 
Twenties, by the time the building 
opened on May 1, 1931, the Great 
Depression had taken hold. 

The vibrant three-sheet poster on 
this page was a stock design offered 
by Erie Litho. & Printing at the time 
the Empire State project was reach- 
ing skyward in 1930. Erie placed the 
show title in straight capital lettering 
at the top of the poster as was a char- 
acteristic practice for such stock pa- 
per. Floyd and Howard King’s Walter 
L. Main Circus was not on the road 
in 1929, but the show ventured back 
out the following year under new 
ownership when this poster was em- 
ployed. The spectacle “America” was 
most likely an attempt to exploit the 
growing national pride of the previ- 
ous decade. 


One-Arm Swing Overs 


The scenes on this three-sheet 
evoked Leitzel’s Roman ring act that 
concluded with a series of rhythmic 
one-arm swing over body rotations. 
This maneuver, that usually involved 
the audience counting along with 
each turn, was often referred to by 
show people as a one-arm “plange.” 
DeMille’s 1952 film The Greatest Show 
on Earth included a memorable scene 
during which a double for Betty Hut- 
ton performed “swing overs” high in 
the big top. Many a circus included an 
attractive aerialist in such a featured 
act, and no doubt Walter L. Main of- 
fered someone who fit that bill in its 
1930 performance. At the time, Leit- 
zel was unknowingly performing in 
her last season with Ringling. 


1930 
Erie Litho. & Printing Co. 
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Clyde Beatty 


Clyde Beatty (1903-1965) was a cen- 
ter-ring sensation for more than 40 years. 
It is hard to imagine any young boy or girl 
who saw his breathtaking showmanship 
in the early 1930s as not believing Beatty 
was the most thrilling wild animal train- 
er of all time. Seeing him with his wavy 
black hair darting among 40 roaring lions 
and tigers within a steel-bound arena was 
a sight not soon forgotten. 

Clyde Beatty left his home in Bain- 
bridge, Ohio at the age of 18 and joined 
out as a cage attendant with Howe's Great 
London Circus. A year later he began pre- 
senting polar bears, and soon he worked 
14 of the Arctic creatures on John Robin- 
son. In 1925, he first toured with Hagen- 
beck-Wallace - an association that would 
last for 10 years. Advertising almost al- 
ways portrayed Beatty fighting off men- 
acing beasts, making this poster’s gentle 
depiction with two cub tigers especially 
unique. 

From 1931 through 1934, Beatty was 
called upon to perform with Ringling 
Bros. and Barnum & Bailey during the 
New York and Boston season-opening 
dates before returning to Hagenbeck for 
its under-canvas season. However, Sam 
Gumpertz and Beatty had a combative 
relationship that culminated with Beatty 
leaving Ringling-owned Hagenbeck- 
Wallace after the 1934 season (An ac- 
count of this clash is recorded in Beatty’s 
1965 book Facing the Big Cats written 
with Edward Anthony). At the same 
time, Hagenbeck’s manager, Jess Adkins, 
and long-time Sells-Floto manager, Zack 
Terrell, quit the Ringling conglomerate. 
With Beatty as their headliner, Atkins 
and Terrell formed the new Cole Bros. 
Clyde Beatty Circus in 1935. 

Beatty’s fame was enhanced by roles 
in several Hollywood movies. He was fea- 
tured on the cover of Time magazine in 
March of 1937, and his name was includ- 
ed in circus titles for more than 60 years. 


1932 

Central Ptg. & Illinois Litho. Co. 
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Obscure Jackley Troupe 


During the late 19" century, an 
Austrian acrobat by the name of Na- 
than Jackley employed as many as 17 
additional gymnasts who assembled 
in “human pyramids” on raised plat- 
forms. He also performed “Jackley 
drops” wherein he dove from the 
top of a column of stacked tables, 
his hands springing off a lower table 
into one or more flip-flaps across the 
stage or ground. P. T. Barnum’s Hip- 
podrome hired Jackley’s troupe in 
1874. Many years later Sam Gumpertz 
claimed that when he was nine years 
old, he ran away from home and 
briefly joined the Jackley acrobats 
(probably in 1877) as a top-mounter 
on Montgomery Queen's Circus (The 
Billboard, July 5, 1952, p. 56). 

Jackley died in 1923, and it is un- 
clear if any member of his family or 
troupe continued the act. Perhaps the 
1934 Jackley troupe was related in 
name only. 

Between 1931 and 1934, August 
Marcellus Watson's living statues 
were a popular feature on Ringling- 
Barnum. Based on the success of the 
Marcellus troupe, it seems logical 
that Barnes would have had a similar 
act in 1934. Such acts left little to the 
imagination regarding male and fe- 
male anatomy. 

Al G. Barnes had a colossal per- 
formance lineup in 1934. Celebrated 
stars included Poodles Hanneford, 
the Clarkonians and the Canestrellis. 
The roster of wild animal acts includ- 
ed John Myers with female lions, Ter- 
rell Jacobs working male lions, Dolly 
Jacobs with leopards, Mabel Stark's ti- 
gers, and Leverne McClain presenting 
a tiger and elephant combination. The 
program also offered nine educated 
sea lions, a trained hippopotamus, 
and Walter McClain’s 21 performing 
elephants. All this and yet no men- 
tion to be found of an actual Jackley 
troupe in newspaper publicity. 


1934 
Erie Litho. & Printing Co. 
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Three Republican Presidents 
had occupied the White House since 
March of 1921, but in the fall of 1932, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt easily defeat- 
ed incumbent Herbert Hoover. That 
year also marked a change in leader- 
ship for Ringling Bros. and Barnum 
& Bailey. Against the background of 
the Great Depression, Edith Ringling 
(Charles’ widow) and Aubrey Ringling 
(Alf. T’s heir) joined forces with New 
York bankers at a stockholder meet- 
ing on November 11 and installed Sam 
Gumpertz (1868-1952) to run the cir- 
cus. John Ringling, whose health and 
finances were failing, would no longer 
control the show he and his brothers 
created. This initiated the five-year 
“Gumpertz era’ when the former 
amusement park operator called the 
shots at the helm of The Greatest Show 
on Earth. 


Giraffe-Neck Women 


Gumpertz had previously man- 
aged and promoted midway attrac- 
tions and wild animal acts for Coney 
Islands’ Dreamland, and he was recep- 
tive to the idea of an “exotic cultural 
feature” for Ringling-Barnum for his 
first season as General Manager. Thus, 
the “Giraffe-Neck Women” from up- 
per Burma (today Myanmar) were es- 
corted to North America by Howard Y. 
Bary. 

A trio of the Southeast Asian 
women toured with Ringling Bros. 
and Barnum & Bailey and one was 
assigned to Hagenbeck-Wallace. The 
women with what appeared to be elon- 
gated necks were exhibited in the side 
show and also made brief appearances 
in the big top productions. 

Posters for the Giraffe-Neck Wom- 
en exaggerated the number of rings 
actually coiled around the necks of the 
Burmese ladies, and whether factual 
or not, press releases noted that each 
brass tower was said to be a symbol of 
beauty and tribal identity. 


1933 
Central Ptg. & Illinois Litho. Co. 
Circus World Museum 


Blondin-Rellims 


In 1923, Lloyd D. Miller (1904- 
1947) left his job in a coal mine located 
near his hometown of Marion, Illinois 
and joined out with a circus. A host of 
shows played in southern Illinois that 
season including Al G. Barnes, Gentry- 
Patterson, Hagenbeck-Wallace, Sells- 
Floto, Sparks and Walter L. Main, but 
which one may have enticed Miller 
to “hit the road” is unknown. Miller 
worked with ponies and horses and 
soon began performing. 

Perhaps it was the celebrity of 
the Great Wallendas who came to the 
United States in 1928 that led Miller to 
develop a high-wire act featuring vari- 
ous human columns like the one de- 
picted on this Al G. Barnes three-sheet. 
The act's name was entirely fabricated. 
Blondin was used to play on the renown 
of the Frenchman who was the first to 
cross above Niagara Falls on a high- 
wire. Rellim was simply Miller spelled 
backwards. Moreover, no members of 
the troupe were from the Alpine region 
of Europe. 

The high-wire troupe thrilled those 
who attended the Chicago World’s Fair 
in 1934, and Miller’s group played an 
assortment of dates throughout the re- 
mainder of the 1930s. Some in his act 
were called into military service during 
World War II. It was then that Blon- 
din-Rellim - allegedly, he had legally 
changed his name - designed a new 
aerial novelty act. He balanced at one 
end of a see-saw apparatus, while his 
partner, Ruth McCrea, performed on a 
trapeze at the other end. 

As the Blondin-Rellim duo per- 
formed in front of the grandstand at 
the Minnesota State Fair in St. Paul on 
August 25, 1947, an estimated 20,000 
looked on. While Lloyd was riding a 
bicycle atop the rigging, “a cable which 
caused the devise to revolve apparently 
slipped causing him to lose his balance 
(Associated Press, Aug. 26, 1947).” He 
fell a reported 75 feet to his death. 


1933 
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After the 1920 season, Tammen 
and Bonfils sold their Sells-Floto 
Circus to Jerry Mugivan and Bert 
Bowers who were joined by Ed Bal- 
lard in forming the American Circus 
Corp. as a holding company for their 
shows. At one time or another, the 
“Corporation” owned or leased eight 
of the country’s best-known circus 
titles. California-based Al G. Barnes 
Circus became the property of the 
Corporation in 1928. Although 
Sells-Floto ceased operation after 
the 1932 season, the title returned 
to the road when it was added to Al 
G. Barnes in 1937. By then, Ringling 
Bros. and Barnum & Bailey Com- 
bined Shows, Inc. was the proprietor 
of the former Corporation circus. 

During July of 1937, the Al G. 
Barnes and Sells-Floto Combined 
Circus was wending through the 
Rockies on its way to the Plains 
states. Along that itinerary, prints of 
this richly colored three-sheet were 
posted letting townspeople know 
that “A Truly Big Show” was coming 
soon. At the very same time, Amelia 
Earhart and her Lockheed Electra 
aircraft disappeared in the equato- 
rial waters of the Pacific. 


Natural Enemies 


Barnes-Sells-Floto and __ the 
Barnes title alone had a long history 
of including numerous species of ex- 
otic wild animals in its performance 
lineup. The sight of a majestic Royal 
Bengal tiger transported on the back 
of a gigantic Asian elephant was 
mightily impressive. Such “natu- 
ral enemies” had been previously 
trained to parade together inside 
the perimeter of an enclosed arena, 
but that did not diminish the thrill- 
ing nature of the spectacle. Other 
legendary trainers reprised this phe- 
nomenal wild animal combination 
in later times. 


1937 

Erie Litho. & Printing Co. 
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Anna Merkel 


Al G. Barnes and Sells-Floto add- 
ed another of the Corporation titles 
~ John Robinson - to a few of its spe- 
cially designed new bills for the 1938 
season. One such poster advertised 
an all-new attraction - the Human 
Fly Anna Merkel. Merkel, whose real 
name was Jeanette Klaenke, was a slim 
33-year-old from Providence, Rhode 
Island. She began with the show when 
it opened in San Diego on March 20. 
Newspaper accounts touted her as 
“beauty defying gravity.” Klaenke ac- 
complished her upside-down walk 
high above the circus ring with her 
feet gripping a flat surface by means 
of suction cups attached to her shoes. 

After the Ringling-Barnum strike 
in Scranton, Pennsylvania on June 22 
forced “Big Bertha’ to close, the circus 
returned to winter quarters. Shortly 
thereafter, 21 railroad cars of equip- 
ment and many of the show’ 1938 
features were shipped from Sarasota 
to Redfield, South Dakota where they 
were added to the Barnes-Sells-Floto 
show. 

About three months later, Al G. 
Barnes-Sells-Floto and John Rob- 
inson Combined Circuses_ with 
“Ringling Bros. and Barnum & Bailey 
Stupendous New Features” was play- 
ing a two-day stand in San Antonio, 
Texas. On Saturday, October 7 dur- 
ing the last performance in the city, 
Klaenke slipped during her act and 
plunged 50 feet. A safety net held by 
property men below broke her fall 
and saved her from serious injury. She 
was hospitalized in San Antonio, and 
the circus departed that night for the 
next date in Corpus Christi. Although 
publicity stories throughout the re- 
mainder of the season mentioned that 
Anna Merkel was a feature with the 
show, it is not known if she actually 
returned to performing. 


1938 
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Chic Equestrienne 


Cole Bros. arrived on the scene as 
a new 35-car railroad circus in 1935. 
With Beatty's fighting-style lion and 
tiger act along with a large African 
elephant billed as Jumbo the 2™4, 
veteran managers of the American 
Circus Corp. guided the concern to a 
successful season despite the tribula- 
tions of the Depression economy. 

The newly-framed circus had 
several distinctive posters produced 
to advertise its attributes, but it also 
turned to Erie and other printers to 
acquire available tried and true stock 
designs like this three-sheet. The 
show’s owners, Jess Adkins (1886- 
1940) and Zack Terrell (1879-1954) 
had their portraits added to the post- 
er’s upper left, but the strength of the 
composition resulted from the work 
of the Erie illustrators who brushed 
the art for the lithograph c. 1929. 

Lithographs showing a pretty 
principal rider balancing on a can- 
tering bareback horse were not new. 
However, this chic avant-garde, al- 
most flapper-like dancer was a stark 
departure from earlier creations de- 
picting ladies in Victorian dress or 
classical ballet tutus. The original 
art for this three-sheet, which is pre- 
served at Circus World Museum, was 
reproduced in Bandwagon in 2018 
(Vol. 62, No. 1, p. 71). 
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World War II began when Ger- 
many invaded Poland on September 
1, 1939. The United States stayed out 
of the fighting until December 7, 
1941 when the Empire of Japan car- 
ried out an aerial assault on the U. S. 
naval base at Pearl Harbor. The three- 
sheet on the following page was used 
by Cole Bros. between those “infa- 
mous” dates. 


1935 
Erie Litho. & Printing Co. 
Circus World Museum 


Beauty and the Beast 


Theatre and nightclub owner Bil- 
ly Rose debuted his Broadway musi- 
cal Jumbo in November of 1935. The 
New York Hippodrome play starred 
Jimmy Durante and was co-direct- 
ed by John Murray Anderson who 
would later direct a decade's worth 
of Ringling-Barnum circus perfor- 
mances. The artwork on the cover of 
the Jumbo program showed a slen- 
der showgirl in a scant bikini-like 
costume held high in the air by the 
curl of an elephant’s trunk around 
her bare midriff. The similarities of 
this nifty Cole Bros. poster can only 
leave one with the unmistakable im- 
pression that the design was copied 
from the Jumbo graphic. Even so, 
“Beauty and the Beast” made for 
one of the most eye-catching circus 
posters of the era. 
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Spalding & Rogers Circus Fleet 


by John Polacsek 


A nautical circus provided an alternate form of trans- 
portation that allowed shows to access towns and cities that 
existed on the waterways of the country. As early as 1851, 
the Spalding & Rogers Circus traveled the Mississippi and 
Ohio rivers by steamboat. This method of moving the entire 
show by boat soon expanded into a fleet of vessels and the 
creation of one of the most unique river vessels ever — the 
Floating Palace. 

In 1851, there were two units of the Spalding, Rogers & 
Van Oden’s People’s Circus. The first opened in New Orleans 
on January 11 and played there until March 9. It then moved 
to Cincinnati where it appeared on April 14 and 15. Taking 
to wagons, this unit advanced to New England before re- 
turning to Ohio, Kentucky, Tennessee and Alabama toward 
the end of the season. 


i Dr, Gilbert Reynolds Spalding ; ray a 
An engraving of Dr. Gilbert R. Spalding of Albany, New York. 


Harvard Theatre Collection 


A second unit opened in Cincinnati April 16 and per- 
formed until the 19". This operation called Spalding, Van 
Orden & Rogers North American Circus, traveled on the 
steamboat Loyal Hanna up the Ohio River playing several 
towns before docking at Pomeroy, Ohio on May 9. There 
the performers, horses, wagons, and the show’s newfangled 
“Marquee” tent were unloaded. The performance pavilion 
was illuminated with gas lighting that was created daily with 
a patented apparatus. The outside of the tent was lighted by 
a Drummond Light. For the convenience of the residents 
uptown, the show’s splendid steamer, the Loyalhanna (Loyal 
Hanna) was “in readiness to convey them to and from the 
Circus at night free of charge.” The Loyal Hanna had compe- 
tition from the William Phillips, a steamer that was to make 
a trip from Kerr’s Run to Coalport, Ohio piloted by Captain 
John Newton on Friday, May 9 carrying passengers down 
and back for the circus for 25 cents.' 

From Pomeroy, the show went north through Ohio to 
the shores of Lake Erie playing Cleveland on July 29 and 30. 
It later returned to the Ohio River moving between dates 
again on the Loyal Hanna. The Spalding, Rogers & Van Or- 
den’s People’s Circus performed at Portsmouth, Ohio on 
September 6, and further down river at Vevay, Indiana on 
September 11. Near Rockport, Indiana on September 19 
the steamer Loyal Hanna sank. Fortunately, all of the circus 
horses were rescued, however, “many of the fixtures of the 
company, which were in the hold, were either lost or badly 
damaged.” 

The show reorganized and saved what it could while 
Spalding, Van Orden and Rogers purchased the little steamer 
Jenny Lind to replace the Loyal Hanna. The Jenny Lind was a 
stern wheel propelled steamboat that had been constructed 
in Zanesville, Ohio in 1848. She was running under Captain 
Dan Hurd in the Pittsburgh trade when she was sold to re- 
place the Loyal Hanna for $4,326.* The circus played in St. 
Louis September 30 to October 11 and then headed down- 
stream. Several Louisiana dates were played in November 
and December before the show moved on to New Orleans. 

In December 1851, the New Orleans Daily Crescent pub- 
lished two articles about the Spalding, Rogers & Van Orden 
Circus. The first story noted the false rumor that Mr. Car- 
roll’s little daughter, La Petite Marie was killed by the leop- 
ard exhibited in the circus at Washington Square. What ac- 
tually happened was a 13-year-old boy by the name of Kelly 
was put out of the exhibition twice when he was found pull- 
ing the leopard’s tail and striking it with sticks through the 
cage bars. Kelly crawled in under the canvas a third time and 
commenced teasing the animal as he stood between the cage 
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and the canvas. The leopard seized him, and in his efforts to 
break free the boy pushed against the cage bars and spread 
them apart so that the animal’s head could pass through. The 
boy became mutilated and a cage attendant choked the leop- 
ard off its prey. Mr. Carroll the owner of the leopard and Mr. 
Van Orden made sure that the boy was taken to the Charity 


his gold watch and chain. The story noted that a strange skiff 
was found fastened to the steamer and it was suspected that 
the thief reached the steamer in the skiff. Once on board 
the thief gained entry to the two rooms and probably went 
ashore on the gang plank. 

Spalding, Rogers & Van Orden’s American and Euro- 
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The elegance of the of the Floating Palace is seen in this 1850 poster depiction. An equestrian performs a version of the Courier 
of St. Petersburg within the ring that was illuminated by a chandelier suspended from above. Assuming the accuracy of this 
interior view, most of the audience was seated in the two ends of the arena, with only a few customers able to watch from the 


narrow balconies located along the sides of the vessel. 


Hospital to have his wounds dressed. 

The second story concerned dubious activity on board 
the steamer Jenny Lind on the previous Saturday night. A 
thief entered the rooms of Mr. H. P. Madigan, a noted circus 
rider, and Mr. Carroll and extracted from each gentleman 


The Ringling Museum, Tibbals Circus Collection 


pean Amphitheatre began the 1852 season on March 5 in 
New Orleans. On March 14, the show steamed up the Mis- 
sissippi River on the Jenny Lind for dates at Baton Rouge; 
Natchez and Vicksburg, Mississippi; Memphis, Nashville, 
and Clarksville, Tennessee; arriving in Cincinnati for an ex- 
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tended stand from April 29 through May 8. 

The previous fall, several newspapers carried the story 
of the largest vessel afloat that was being constructed in Cin- 
cinnati: 


“Dr. Spalding, the Circus King, has been in town 
several days, closeted with architects and ship build- 
ers, projecting an enterprise compared with which 
all other show projects are literally nothing. He has 
the drawings and working plans for a monster float- 
ing palace, for the construction of which he is get- 
ting estimates, 400 feet long and 60 feet beam, with 
luxurious accommodations for 4,000 spectators. 
The interior is to be an amphitheatre, much more 
capacious and costly than any theatre in the coun- 
try, with cushioned and armed chairs, dress circle, 
parquet and gallery; saloons, promenades, and with 
drawing rooms, stage, drops and scenery —well ven- 
tilated and lighted, with facilities of speedy ingress 
and egress, lighted with gas and Bengal lights, and 
every modern and elegant improvement. The exteri- 
or of this Leviathan of the deep, is to be like nothing 
in ‘the earth beneath, or the waters under the earth: 
An agent proceeded to Europe in the last steamer, to 
procure rare novelties for this sumptuous palace of 
entertainment — from Asia and Africa, wild animals 
from their native wilds, from France, equestrian 
and ballet girls from England, acrobats and actors; 
and from home, some of those indigenous artists 
that would acquire no additional lustre from trans- 
atlantic endorsement. This water mountain is to be 
towed by steam tenders to the various towns upon 
the Mississippi and its tributaries in summer, and 
to be moored at the Levee in New Orleans in the 
winter. It is estimated to cost forty thousand dollars, 
and will be completed next spring.”* 


The circus opened in Cincinnati at the corner of Race 
and 13" Street (currently the site of Washington Park) while 
the Floating Palace was still being outfitted. It was not until 
May 16 that the Floating Palace was completed and thou- 
sands visited it over the course of the next three days. The 
newspapers of the Ohio and Mississippi river towns cop- 
ied the glowing reviews of the new vessel and the fleet that 
would attend it: 


“The singular fleet consists, according to the 
description and engraving given in the Cincinnati 
Enquirer of the 22nd, of three vessels: the floating 
palace, of the size and strength of a ‘74, a small 
steamer only forty feet long; and a powerful steam 
tug to tow the floating colossus up and down the 
Ohio and Mississippi to its various destinations for 
exhibition. The little steamer, built in New York, and 
now on its way to Cincinnati, through the Erie and 


Beaver Canals and Lake Erie, is to serve as an avant 
courier of the palace. The latter contains, says the En- 
quirer, the most elegant, stupendous and capacious 
amphitheatre ever constructed in this country. The 
dress circle holds over eleven hundred arm chairs, 
accessible by broad aisles, all numbered and com- 
manding an uninterrupted view of the whole house. 
A grand chandelier, an immense organ, gas burners, 
Wilton carpets, scores of mirrors, elegant curtains 
and window hangings, richly blended painting and 
gilding ornament furnish this great amphitheatre. 
The gallery, each seat in which is numbered, can also 
contain a multitude of spectators. A broad vestibule, 
with tickets and business offices attached, lead to 
the theatre. Saloons are added for refreshments or 
retirement, ornamented and furnished with much 
taste and richness. 

“This ark like vessel has without, on deck, a 
chime of twenty bells varying in weight from 50 to 
700 pounds, and capable of producing all kinds of 
music, from the gayest to the most grave. A chim- 
er or performer has been procured from England. 
Drummond and Bengal lights, with powerful gas 
jets before great locomotive reflectors, render the 
neighborhood of the palace as light as day. The 
monster edifice is fully ventilated; the entire audi- 
ence can be out of it in fifty seconds; force pumps 
and hand engines are so arranged as to deluge the 
whole exterior and interior at a moment's notice; air 
and water tight partitions traverse the hull laterally 
from bow to stern, forming six sections, impervious 
to water, and rendering sinking from snags or col- 
lision impossible. About two hundred persons are 
employed in the management of the fleet, and in the 
circus and pantomime performances.” 


The Floating Palace was considered a “74” or in naval 
terms it was comparable to a two decked sailing ship of the 
line that carried the maximum firepower of 74 guns. This 
type of wooden sailing ship had a good balance between 
firepower and sailing qualities and was considered the bat- 
tleship of its day. With the entire circus and audience under 
one roof, it was compared to the largest circus canvas ever 
yet used. The Floating Palace was 180 feet long and 50 feet 
wide making a covering of 9,000 square feet plus another 
4,000 square feet in the Gallery. The Palace itself was de- 
signed to draw only 19 inches of water, and with an audience 
of 3,000 people on board it only drew 25 inches of water.° 

The Palace was towed from port to port at the rate of 
twelve miles an hour downstream and five miles an hour 
going upstream against the current.’ The steamer Jenny Lind 
was not adequate to tow the Floating Palace since she was 
a stern wheeler and might possibly damage the bow of the 
Palace. What was needed was a side-wheeled steamboat that 
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SPALDING & ROGERS’S FLOATING CIRCUS PALACE, 


This engraving of the Floating Palace shows the appearance of the barge in 1852. 


could tow the Palace without damaging it. The side wheels 
could also each be used to maneuver the Palace to the wharf. 
The fleet needed an additional vessel and Dr. Spalding found 
what he was looking for in Louisville in late April while the 
Palace was being finished. The steamer North River was pur- 
chased for $7,000 and added to the circus fleet.* 

At the Cincinnati Custom House on May 8, 1852, en- 
rollment number 39 recorded the following: 


“Gilbert R. Spalding of Albany New York took 
the oath required by the Act for enrolling and li- 
censing ships or vessels to be employed in the 
Coasting Trade and Fisheries and for regulating the 
same. Spalding swore that he owns one half and that 
Charles J. Rogers of Philadelphia owns the other 
half of the steamboat called the North River. Fur- 
thermore Gilbert R. Spalding is at present master, 
and he has sworn that he is a citizen of the United 
States. 

“The North River was built at Shousetown, 
Pennsylvania in the year 1847 having last been en- 
rolled at Cincinnati with enrolment Number 100 is- 
sued on the tenth day of November 1851 and now 
surrendered on change of owners. The North River 
has one deck and no mast her length is 173 feet 10 
inches, her breadth 26 feet 6 inches, her depth 5 feet 


Gleason's Pictorial Drawing-Room Companion 


six inches and she measures 242 38/95 tons. [The 
tonnage is not the weight of the vessel rather the 
area on board that can be used to store cargo that 
is made up of 10 x 10 x 10 foot dimensional boxes. ] 
The steamer has a transom stern with a cabin on the 
main deck and a plain head as opposed to a figure 
head?” 


The work on the Floating Palace was completed in Cin- 
cinnati, and plans were to have the local populace view the 
finished vessel. 

The Floating Palace would not have needed to be en- 
rolled because it had no means of propulsion. However, in 
Cincinnati it was required that a license be purchased before 
a circus performance could be held in the city. Nevertheless, 
the Floating Palace was enrolled by Spalding & Rogers in a 
scheme to avoid paying the license for circus performances. 
It is not known whether it was Spalding or Rogers who came 
up with the plan. 

At the Cincinnati Custom House on May 20, 1852, en- 
rollment number 47 recorded the following: 


“Gilbert R. Spalding of Albany, New York took 
the oath required by the Act for enrolling and licens- 
ing ships or vessels to be employed in the Coasting 
Trade and Fisheries and for regulating the same. 
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be used, generally, in the 
navigable waters of the 
United States, as an am- 
phitheatre [sic] or cir- 
cus, for the exhibition of 
equestrian performances, 
to which it is now applied; 
that this vessel has been 
regularly enrolled at the 
port of Cincinnati, pursu- 
ant to the act of congress, 
the certificate whereof is 
dated May 20, 1852; that 
on the same day the ves- 
sel was licensed, pursu- 
ant to the act of congress, 
to carry on the coasting 
trade for one year, for the 
purpose of the exhibi- 
tions aforesaid; that said 
vessel is moored at the 
public landing of Cin- 
cinnati, and used for the 
exhibitions aforesaid, but 
is not within the limits of 
said city. 


he Spalding & Rogers circus fleet is seen in the distance of this St. Louis waterfront view “And the complain- 


photographed on August 16, 1852. The steamer in the foreground named Illinois was not ants allege that the city 


part of the fleet. 


Gilbert R. Spalding owned half of the barge and the 
other half of the barge was owned by Charles J. Rog- 
ers of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. The vessel was 
built in Cincinnati, Ohio in 1852 and designed as 
a theatre and was new. There was one deck and no 
mast. The barge was 178 feet in length, her breadth 
was 35 feet and her depth was three feet five inches. 
The barge measured 231 and 3/59 tons with a tran- 
som stern and no figurehead.” 


The vessel had been ingeniously designed to pass 
through the Louisville Canal which skirted the Falls of the 
Ohio River. The canal was 50 feet wide, so with a flat bot- 
tom that was 35 feet across and an overhang of some 7% feet 
built up on each side, it could just pass the 50-foot clearance. 
This also allowed for a 42-foot diameter circus ring on the 
interior of the Palace. 

In 1852, a court case was brought to the Circuit Court 
of the United States: Charles J. Rogers vs. the City of Cincin- 
nati. The opinion of the Circuit Court read in part: 


“This is a bill for an injunction. It represents 
that the complainants are citizens, one of New York, 
the other of Pennsylvania; that they have construct- 
ed a vessel called the ‘Floating Palace’ designed to 


Albert Conover Collection of Cincinnati has com- 
menced a suit against 
them for making such exhibitions, without any li- 
cense, contrary to the ordinance, as is alleged, of 
said city. And praying that the said city may be re- 
strained by injunction from a further prosecution 
of said suit, until a final hearing in this case. That 
there is no relief at law, etc. 

“Jurisdiction in this case may be taken, from the 
citizenship of the parties; but the relief cannot be 
given as prayed, unless the facts stated in the bill au- 
thorize it. That the exclusive power to regulate com- 
merce among the states, is vested in congress, in my 
judgment, is not now a debatable question. Nor that 
all acts of any state which obstruct such regulations, 
are void. But the commercial power is not involved, 
unless the bill makes a case for relief in chancery... 

“The ground stated in the bill for an injunc- 
tion in this case is, that a suit has been commenced 
against the complainants for a violation of a city 
ordinance, in exhibiting their circus without a li- 
cense from the city; and that the complainants hav- 
ing enrolled their vessel, and taken out a coasting 
license under the act of congress, have a right to 
exhibit their circus, without taking a license from 
the city... 
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“If the ordinance of the city be in conflict with 
any commercial regulation by congress, there is an 
adequate remedy at law. The question may be made 
in the mayor’s court, and if decided against the com- 
plainants, an appeal or certiorari is given to them as 
a matter of course, to a higher court, from which, by 
a writ of error, the case may be taken to the Supreme 
Court of the state, and thence to the Supreme Court 
of the United States.” 


The injunction was overruled, but it left open the door 
to take a case to the highest court in the United States. 

Not wishing to slow the progress of the Circus Fleet, 
Spalding & Rogers passed up the Ohio River the first week 
in June past Gallipolis, Ohio in tow of the steamer North 
River."° The Floating Palace finally docked at Gallipolis on 
July 5, 1852, and from the 6" to the 10" of June performed 
at seven different river towns. 

Traveling in advance of the Floating Palace was the 
small advance steamer Humming Bird. The vessel had come 
from Albany, New York presumably carrying the advertis- 
ing for the Floating Palace. It passed through the Erie Canal 
which crossed the State of New York, across Lake Erie and 
then the Beaver Canal which cut through the western part 
of Pennsylvania and connected with the Ohio River. This 
small steamer was only used a short time as a replacement 
was needed: “Messrs. Johnson & Morton have commenced 
building a miniature steamer for Messrs. Spalding & Rogers, 
in the place of that built for them in New York, and sunk 
while bringing out. Like the other, this one will be called 
the Humming Bird!’ This miniature steamer was actually 
named Fairy and was on its way down the river by the first 
week in October for use by the agents of the Floating Pal- 
ace. The Fairy was modeled after the steamboats plying the 
Thames River in London.” 

The Floating Palace traveled down the Ohio River and 
bypassed the Falls of the Ohio by using the Louisville Canal. 
When the nautical attraction arrived in Louisville in tow of 
the North River, it was visited by thousands of people. At- 
torney General Harlan of Kentucky, wrote an opinion with 
“instructions to proper officers, in corroboration of Judge 
McLean of the United States Supreme Court, and the au- 
thorities generally, that the Floating Palace is exempt from 
taxation by States or cities.”!’ 

When the Floating Palace reached Louisville there was 
a legal challenge: 


“In a suit, commenced by arrangement, be- 
tween the city of Louisville and Messrs. Spalding & 
Rogers, of the Floating Palace, before Judge Joyes, 
of the Police Court, on Saturday, a decision was giv- 
en that the license from the Custom House of the 
United States to the Floating Palace, as an amphi- 
theatre [sic], does not protect it from the imposition 
of tax for licenses from States and cities. The suit 


was instituted at the suggestion of Messrs. Spalding 
& Rogers, so as to enable them to carry up the case 
to the Supreme Court, as has been done in Ohio and 
Indiana. Judge Greer and McLean, of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, are of the opinion that 
the Palace is exempt from city and State taxation for 
license, in the same manner that steamboats carry- 
ing freight and passengers are protected therein by 
the license from the Custom House of the United 
States."!* 


The Floating Palace proceeded to Evansville, Indiana 
where both Spalding & Rogers and the Dan Rice Circus 
were exhibiting: 


“Before the performance in the palace com- 
menced, one of the proprietors notified the crowd 
that, to avoid paying license, he should move the 
palace in the river, and those displeased with this 
movement could have their money refunded at the 
door. A spectator replied to him, and warned all 
persons of the danger of this procedure in case of 
any accident. There was at once a tremendous rush 
for the door. Messrs. Spalding & Co. seeing how 
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This handbill for Spalding & Rogers’ Floating Palace was 
used to advertise the December 15, 1852 performances in 
New Orleans. 
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matters went, paid the license and the performances 
went on. There was, however, a strong feeling creat- 
ed against the palace, and some boys hurled stones 
at it. A performance was advertised for the follow- 
ing day, but it was not given. While all this was go- 
ing on, Dan Rice was performing to a crowded tent, 
and made abundant capital out of the proceedings 


15 


at the palace. 


The James Raymond towed the Palace up the Mississippi 
River as far as St. Louis arriving there on August 17, and 
then returned for a two-day stand August 30-31. The show’s 
route south took the Palace to Memphis and Vicksburg in 
September, and on to Natchez, Mississippi and Baton Rouge 
in October. The Baton Rouge dates had been arranged by 
Mr. James D. Garland, the agent for Spalding & Rogers 
Floating Palace. A newspaper advertisement for the Floating 
Palace noted that the approach of the circus fleet would be 
announced by cannon and the stirring peals of the chime 
of “Twenty Bells.” The elegance of this leviathan surpassed 
anything afloat. There were 1,000 numbered cane arm chairs 
priced at $1.00, 500 cushioned chairs in the Family Circle at 
50 cents and 900 gallery seats at 25 cents. 

The Floating Palace came to her moorings at the Baton 
Rouge landing on the evening of October 11. The next day 
the agent of the Floating Palace provided a walkthrough of 
the magnificent vessel to the local newspaper editor. “We had 
no idea that so complete an amphitheatre in all the details of 
grace, ease, and elegance could be made to float. The ring is 
as perfect as could be made upon terra firma, and the boxes, 
and gallery, as comfortable as any of our best Theatres.”'® 

On Wednesday night after the performance, a storm of 
protest was about to hit the Floating Palace: 


“The license of sixty-two dollars demanded by 
the Corporation, had having been paid, his honor 
the Mayor, under advice, (we believe) of the City 
Attorney, sued out an attachment on the boat. It 
seems that the question has arisen in two or three 
of the States, through which the Palace has travelled 
and performed, as to the right of exhibiting without 
first obtaining license from the corporate authori- 
ties of the town. 

“The proprietors Messrs. Spalding & Rogers, 
claim, that under the United States coasting laws, 
by which they are governed, they have a right to ex- 
hibit on their boat, on the Mississippi river at any 
landing, where the wharfage laws are complied with, 
and at several places they have performed where the 
question of right has been disputed, they have paid 
the license, on condition, that it shall be refunded 
to them after a final decision by the Supreme Court 
of the United States, if in their favor - When at our 
landing some weeks ago his Honor the Mayor gave 
a receipt of this character, in which it is stated that 


the money shall be refunded, in the event of such 
a decision or on the decision of Attorney General 
Johnson to the same effect. 

“Messrs. Spalding & Rogers, have not been 
enabled to obtain the Attorney General's decision. 
They were willing it seems to pay the license again, 
on the same condition, but his Honor the Mayor 
was unwilling to give a receipt like the first; instead 
of reading ‘the money shall be returned on the de- 
cision of suits now pending, or on the decision of 
the Attorney General; he wished it to read, and 
the decision of the Attorney General, this Messrs. 
Spalding & Rogers were unwilling to, and hence 
their detention. Constable LeSage was ordered to 
proceed to the Floating Palace — take possession of 
moveable effects and store them in the warehouse of 
S. M. Hart & Co. to satisfy the demand of the corpo- 
ration, and he did so, after which Messrs. Spalding 
& Rogers were informed that their boat was no lon- 
ger in custody. What the result of the case will be 
we dare not conjecture. The bill of damages to the 
company cannot be inconsiderable.’” 


The upshot of the matter was that Spalding & Rogers 
began a suit for damages against the corporation of Baton 
Rouge for what the show thought was the illegal seizure and 
detention of the Floating Palace. The circus refused to give 
security and wait for the results, so it abandoned the boat 
to the authorities. Furthermore, the show's owners were 
advised by their counsel to institute a new suit every day 
while the Floating Palace was in the hands of the local gov- 
ernment. 

The editor of the Baton Rouge Daily Comet printed a re- 
view of the affair: 


“The Floating Amphitheatre of Spalding and 
Rogers was still laying at our Landing on yesterday 
morning. The constable having removed 150 of the 
arm chairs from the boat, the proprietors were in- 
formed that the craft was no longer in custody, but 
Messrs. Spalding and Rogers having obtained legal 
advice to surrender the whole establishment to the 
town authorities have done so, and the matter will 
have to work its way to a finality in the due course 
of law. 

“Certainly there is no more interesting matter 
before the tax players, and the citizens generally of 
this community than this suit of the Corporation 
against the Floating Palace. It would seem that there 
are no special enactments on the subject: such a 
thing as a floating amphitheatre never having been 
drempt [sic] of by the law. 

“The license required by municipal regulation 
of this city is forty two dollars for circuses, and not 
sixty two as we stated yesterday; and the question is, 
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involved in that suit is 
identically the same 
as in the one recently 
decided, and I cannot 
for a moment doubt 
that the decision will 
be the same. “?! 


Later in April 1853, 
the Floating Palace start- 
ed up the Mississippi 
River and bypassed Ba- 
ton Rouge, Mississippi. 
In June 1853, a final deci- 
sion was made in the Cir- 


All four vessels of the Spalding & Rogers circus fleet were illustrated on a business envelope. 
Circus World Museum 


has corporate bodies in towns and cities the right 
to require a licensed vessel in the navigable waters 
of the United States to pay a tax for carrying on any 
business in their own vessel on the stream, not pro- 
hibited by law. A novel question arises that can only 
be definitely decided by the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 

“As we stated yesterday Messrs. Spalding and 
Rogers are willing to pay the tax, conditionally, but 
the Mayor will not accept the conditions. And they 
say the whole furniture of their boat is necessary to 
carry on their business and hence they consider the 
boat in custody as long as the furniture of the boat 
is detained by the authorities.” 


By mid-December, the Floating Palace lawsuit was final- 
ly presented to the United States Circuit Court as Spalding 
& Rogers sued the town of Baton Rouge for damages in the 
amount of $2,500 for detaining their Palace on its recent 
visit to that port.’ The Baton Rouge City Council proceed- 
ings noted on January 14, 1853 that the suit against Spalding 
& Rogers was entrusted to J. W. Seymour the Corporation 
Attorney and he was not to exceed a $250 expense account. 
This amount was considered sufficient as he needed to travel 
to New Orleans to deal with the Supreme Court of Louisi- 
ana.”” 

On April 8, 1853, Mr. Seymour reported to the Baton 
Rouge City Council: 


“I am happy to state that the suit of the Town 
against Messrs. Spalding and Rogers, proprietor of 
the Floating Palace, has been decided by the Su- 
preme Court of this State, in favor of the Town, and 
the principle involved in the case finally settled, so 
far as that court is concerned. The suit in the Unit- 
ed States Circuit Court is still pending, but will be 
brought to trial as soon as possible. The principal 


cuit Court of the United 
States sitting in New Or- 
leans on Spalding & Rog- 
ers v. The Corporation of Baton Rouge: 


‘A license, issued under the authority of the laws 
of the United States, to a vessel to carry on a coast- 
ing trade, will not exempt the owners of it from the 
municipal regulations of towns, within whose cor- 
porate limits they moor their vessels for the pur- 
pose of giving theatrical exhibitions on board. If 
they there give such exhibitions as are by the towns’ 
regulations liable to taxation, their license does not 
protect them from it. 

“Mr. Justice McCaleb, in delivering the opinion 
of the Court, states substantially that Spalding & 
Rogers alleged that they were owners of a barge, or 
vessel, called the Floating Palace, which they caused 
to be enrolled and licensed under the acts of Con- 
gress, for a term not yet expired, as a coasting vessel; 
that they employed it for their lawful business on 
the river; and that when they were about leaving Ba- 
ton Rouge, the corporation caused her to be seized 
and detained. She was seized, it appears, because 
they refused to pay forty dollars tax, and two dollars 
license, required by an ordinance of the corporation 
to be paid by every proprietor of a circus, arriving 
by steamboat or other water craft, for the first exhi- 
bition. The ordinance imposes a fine for violation 
of the above provisions. The seizure was made by 
order of the Mayor, to enforce the payment of the 
fine. 

“The plaintiffs insisted that having authority 
from their license to carry on their business, they 
were not subject to the license laws of the city of 
Baton Rouge, and that so far as the ordinance might 
extend to vessels licensed by the United States, it 
was unconstitutional, being an interference with 
the power of Congress to regulate commerce. They 
also contended that the Palace was not within the 
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hend navigation, and was so 
contemplated by the framers of 
the constitution. The barge was 
not, however, engaged in com- 
merce, and she was not a com- 
mercial vessel. Her navigation 
up and down the river cannot 
be regarded as a navigation for 
commercial purposes, or as a 
navigation which would neces- 
sarily be regarded as an incident 
of commerce, and included in 
that term as used in the constitu- 
tion, which meant navigation as 
a means by which commerce is 
carried on. 

“The license set up by the 
plaintiffs cannot protect them 
from the tax or fine. Under it, 
they could carry on the coast- 
ing trade, convey freight and 
passengers, and land at Baton 
Rouge; but if they remain there, 
and give exhibitions which are 
liable to taxation, their license 
cannot protect them. The tax im- 
posed by the corporation of Ba- 
ton Rouge, is a mere police regu- 
lation, necessary to the order 
and welfare of cities and towns, 
and neither surrendered nor re- 
strained by any provision in the 
constitution of the United States. 
The authority of the State is com- 
plete, and has been delegated to 
the corporation of Baton Rouge 
by statute. 

“The Palace being fastened 
to the shore, and connected by a 
bridge, formed as much a part of 
the shore as if the performance 
were given on the shore itself. 

“The petition of plaintiffs for 
damages is therefore dismissed, 
with costs.’ 
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U. S. Custom House at Cincinnati enrolment for the Floating Palace, 7852. 


National Archives, Washington, D. C. The non-payment of the license 

caused some legal fees for Spalding & 

jurisdiction of the corporation when the tax or fine Rogers. However, the owners hoped that the legal quandary 
was exacted, and claim $2,500 damages. would not impede the future plans for the Floating Palace. 
“Defendants maintained that the ordinance was As with any circus, the idea of playing the same territory the 
constitutional. next year usually meant that a whole new show needed to 
“The barge was constructed for the express be organized. On March 11, 1853 a written agreement had 
purpose of giving circus exhibitions. The word been signed between Chauncey R. Weeks, Isaac Van Am- 
‘commerce’ is uniformly understood to compre- burgh, and John J. Drake (the party of the first part) and Gil- 
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bert R. Spalding and Charles J. Rogers composing the firm 
of Spalding & Rogers to change the performance that was to 
be given on the Floating Palace: 


“Whereas, the said party of the first part own, 
or have under their control, a menagerie of wild an- 
imals, which is known by the name of Raymond & 
Van Amburgh’s menagerie, and is now at Zanesville, 
in the State of Ohio; and the said parties of the second 
part own and possess two vessels, the one called the 
‘Floating Palace’ and the other the steamboat ‘North 
River, and are to build and equip a smaller steam- 
boat, to be used in distributing advertisements; and 
whereas, the said parties have agreed to unite and 
associate in the business of publicly exhibiting the 
said menagerie of wild animals on the Mississippi, 
Ohio, and other rivers, on and by means of said ves- 
sels, for the time, upon the terms and in the manner 
hereinafter mentioned and contained. 

“The said parties of the second part agree with 
the said parties of the first part, that they will, on or 
before the first day of October next, at Cincinnati, 
in the State of Ohio, furnish to the said parties of 
the first part, the vessels herein before mentioned, 
and a small steamboat, properly built and equipped 
to run on the Western rivers, for distributing adver- 
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larcest and most complete cuilection of WILD ANIMALS und 
BIRDS in the World, iaclu og the Trick ELEPHANT, ere Sui- 
tan; tha RHINOCEROS, or Unicorn of Holy Writ; 10 Full Growa 
LIONS aod LIONESSES, ant o great wumber of every vatieiy «1 
FUREST BEASTS ana DESER£ MONSTERS from Asin, Africa, 
Europe nud America, will] be exhibited at Foot of Jnokeon atr »t 
Fourth Distriot, for four days, commencing WEDNESDAY, Deceis-' 
ver 13, on board the FLOATING PALAC , elegantly hited up, nod 
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Toe performance will commence with the Ponies and their Moukay 
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In January of 1853, the Floating Palace was at Nashville 
featuring the elephant “Tippoo” Sultan as well as Van 
Amburgh’s lions and tigers. — Ted Bowman circus route collection 
tisements of the said public exhibitions; and that 
the said vessels so to be furnished by them, shall 
be in good order and repair, and in a navigable and 
seaworthy state and condition; and also, that they 
will, on or before the day last aforesaid, at their own 
costs and expense, construct upon the said Floating 
Palace, stationary cages, sufficient in all respects to 
hold and contain in a proper manner the said ani- 
mals, and paint, fit up, and alter the said Floating 
Palace, as shall be required for the said business. 

“First - That the said business shall be carried 


on under the name and style of Van Amburgh & 
Co., and shall continue for the term of eighteen 
months from the next succeeding the day on which 
the said animals shall be placed in the said cages as 
hereinbefore provided. 

“Second - That the said Spalding shall be cap- 
tain or master of the said vessels and have the gen- 
eral supervision and management thereof, and that 
he shall have authority to hire and employ such per- 
sons as may be necessary to navigate and take care 
of the same. 

“Third - That the said animals shall be in the 
custody and under the care of the said parties of the 
first part, their agents and servants, and they or such 
person or persons as they may select or appoint for 
that purpose shall have authority to hire and em- 
ploy all such persons as shall be required for taking 
care of the said animals or in or about the public 
exhibition thereof. 

“Fourth - That the said parties of the first part 
shall employ some suitable and competent person 
to act as treasurer; that the said business shall be 
carried on under the direction and superintendence 
of the said Van Amburgh and the said Spalding. The 
treasurer is to receive from the said Spalding, and 
the said Spalding shall deliver to him, from time to 
time, as the same may be required, tickets for sale 
entitling persons to be admitted to the exhibition, 
and he shall keep a true account of all tickets by him 
sold and all moneys received....The salary of the 
treasurer shall be paid out of the said business. 

“Fifth - That the said Spalding shall not receive 
or be paid any salary out of the receipts of said busi- 
ness, his services being regard as equivalent or set 
off to the services of Isaac Van Amburgh, who is to 
give his attention and services to and about the said 
business without receiving therefore any salary out 
of the receipts. 

“Sixth - That the property furnished by the par- 
ties, respectively, under this agreement is to be and 
remain at the risk of the parties furnishing the same 
respectively...And that at the end of said term the 
same shall be delivered to the said parties respec- 
tively, that is to say, the said animals shall be deliv- 
ered to the said parties of the first part, and the said 
vessels to the said parties of the second part, and the 
place of such delivery shall be at Cincinnati. 

“Seventh - That in case the said vessels, or either 
or any of them, shall be destroyed or so disabled as 
to be unfit for use of said business, then the said 
parties of the second part are, of their own costs 
and expenses, to furnish and provide another or 
other vessels in the place of the vessel or vessels so 
destroyed or disabled, properly fitted and equipped 
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for the said business, as soon as can reasonably be 
done. 

“Eighth - That the said vessels and their furni- 
ture and equipments shall be kept in good repair 
and condition at the expense of the said business. 
Provided, however, that in case of an injury to the 
said vessel by fire, collision, or otherwise, when the 
damage shall exceed five hundred dollars, the same 
shall be repaired at the expense of the said parties of 
the second part, and no part of such expense shall 
be chargeable to the said business of the said parties 
of the first part. 

“Ninth - That all sums of money which the said 
parties or either of them shall be compelled to pay 
for damages or injuries done to the vessels or prop- 
erty of other persons by the said vessels, or to the 
person or property of others by the said animals, 
or either or any of them, shall be included in the 
expenses of the said business and paid out of the 
receipts thereof. 

“Tenth - That all the receipts and earnings of ev- 
ery nature and kind arising from the said business, 
or from the use or employment of the said vessels 
in any manner, after deducting expenses of the said 
business, are to be divided between the said parties 
of the first part and the parties of the second part, 
in equal portions, share and share alike, and that 
such division shall be made whenever there is in the 
hands of the treasurer the sum of at least four thou- 
sand dollars, over and above all debts and liabilities 
incurred or contracted in the said business. 

“Eleventh - That the said parties of the first 
part will furnish, without any charge thereof, the 
tintographs, cuts and engravings of Van Amburgh 
& Company, to be use in said business. And it is 
hereby mutually agreed, between the said parties, 
that in case the said Floating Palace shall be injured, 
before the said first day of October next, the said 
parties of the second part shall immediately, with all 
possible dispatch, repair the same and furnish the 
same so repaired to the parties of the first part, as 
soon as possible after the said first day of October, 
if it cannot be furnished on that day, and further, in 
case the steamboat North River shall be destroyed 
or be disabled before the said last mentioned day, 
they will supply its place by another steamboat its 
equal in all respects; but if the Floating Palace shall 
be injured or damaged before the said first day of 
October next, that it cannot be repaired, then this 
agreement will be null and void. In case any of the 
animals in the said menagerie shall die or be killed 
before the first day of October, the said parties of the 
first part are to furnish such as shall then remain, 
for the purpose of their being exhibited as herein 


provided, and they will furnish one elephant, unless 
all of their elephants shall die?” 


The agreement addressed the possible problems that 
might arise while traveling the various rivers. Dr. Spalding 
was well aware of the cycles that the rivers go through, and 
due to low water in the Ohio River in July 1853 the steamer 
North River was compelled to be replaced by a vessel with 
less draft. Both the Floating Palace and the North River came 
aground at Walkers’ Bar near Paducah, Kentucky. It was 
there that the steamer Odd Fellow met up with them and 
proceeded to get both of the vessels free. She brought the 
Floating Palace to the Evansville dock, and the North River 
proceeded to Evansville where a portion of her cabins were 
removed to lighten her. As a result of the low water, the dates 
between Paducah and Evansville, Indiana were missed. From 
Evansville to Cincinnati the steamer Odd Fellow was char- 
tered to tow the Floating Palace. It would only be another 
month before the Palace would make it to Cincinnati where 
she was to be transformed, and by October the menagerie 
would come on board.” 

A new tow boat, the James Raymond was built at Cincin- 
nati by the Shields Company in 1853. The vessel was enrolled 
at the Custom House and issued enrolment number 95 on 
October 15, 1853. Gilbert R. Spalding of Albany, New York 
and Charles J. Rogers of Philadelphia were the two owners 
and both were citizens of the United States. The steamboat 
was 177 feet in length, 35 feet in breadth and her depth was 
5’ 6". The Raymond was measured at 274 1/19 tons, and it 
had a transom stern with a tuck, and no figurehead. It is 
most likely that the North River did not fully suit the needs 
of the Palace as nearly all the employees needed to eat, sleep 
and live on board. After July 1853, some of her cabins were 
removed due to the low water on the Ohio River. 

The animals and staff of the Van Amburgh Menagerie 
worked on the Palace and were fed and sheltered on the 
James Raymond for their 18-month cruise which began in 
October 1853. In November the great lioness belonging to 
Van Amburghs menagerie died on the Floating Palace at 
Troy, Indiana. Along with another man who died in late De- 
cember, elephant trainer Rowland S. Story died at Natchez, 
Mississippi on February 26. 

The exhibition at New Orleans commenced on January 
14, 1854 with a large collection of “Forest Beasts and Desert 
Monsters” on board the Floating Palace. There was a rhinoc- 
eros, hippopotamus, a dozen lions and lionesses with three 
young cubs, ostriches, the “rarest birds from every quarter 
of the globe,” and the trained elephant Tippo Sultan. In the 
ring there were ponies and their monkey riders, as well as 
Mr. Story’s huge trick elephant. The show concluded with 
Mr. Van Amburgh entering the dens of lions and tigers. Af- 
ter the performance at 2:00 oclock the animals were fed in 
the presence of the audience.” 

The business was to be conducted under the direction 
of Van Amburgh and Spalding, and a Treasurer was to be 
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The Van Amburgh Menagerie appeared on the Floating 
Palace 1853-1855. Van Amburgh’s signature on_ this 
letterhead is thought to have been written by someone other 
than Van Amburgh himself. 


Fred D. Pfening Ill collection 


appointed to keep the books and disburse the moneys. On 
January 24, 1854, by a written agreement signed by both 
parties, one George R. Bronson, who previously was an ad- 
vertiser, became the Treasurer. Bronson and Spalding were 
to arrange all matters for the business connected with the 
menagerie and boats, and Bronson was to be paid by the 
concern.” 

One of Dr. Spalding’s greatest fears became a reality on 
February 3, 1854 when a terrible fire broke out at the New 
Orleans wharf. The steamer Charles Belcher began burning. 
It was loaded with cotton bales, hogsheads of tobacco and 
other sundries. The fire spread and the closely wedged boats 
all began getting up steam. Those nearest the boats on fire 
dropped back into the current. A short distance from the 
scene of the fire, the Floating Palace of Van Amburgh was 
moored. The tumult and noise aroused the wild beasts from 
their lairs, and caused them to lend their roars to the din. 
Fortunately, no harm came to the Palace as the fire depart- 
ment promptly prevented the flames from spreading.” 

Another of Dr. Spalding’s fears was realized in April at 


Cincinnati. While out in the river’s current, a coal boat con- 
taining 16,000 “bushels” of coal sank after coming in contact 
with the Floating Palace.** 

In August the Floating Palace and steamer James Ray- 
mond went ashore on French Island, and were aground for 
nearly a week.” A story in The Billboard noted that the Float- 
ing Palace was stranded for about 90 days on French Island, 
near Enterprise, Indiana and it was not freed until late Oc- 
tober. The Palace had Van Amburgh’s Menagerie on board 
and the animals and employees needed to be fed even with 
neither patrons nor income coming across the gangway.”” 

The Van Amburgh Menagerie needed another attrac- 
tion and in November 1854 Spalding & Rogers decided to 
acquire another unique specimen for the Palace inventory. 
The following articles of agreement were to provide a living 
giraffe for the public to gaze upon: 


“Gilbert R. Spalding and Charles J. Rogers agree 
to hire for one year from P. T. Barnum his largest 
giraffe and wagon, as well as the cage in which said 
giraffe came over from Europe. They agree to pay 
said Barnum for the hire of the same at the rate of 
$300 per month. They agree to employ a keeper for 
said giraffe, who shall be selected by said Barnum, 
and to pay the board, wages and traveling expenses 
of said keeper. They also agree to maintain, feed 
and keep the said giraffe in the manner best suited 
to the nature and habits of the animal, and to pay 
all its expenses for travelling, the expenses of ship- 
ping it, and all other expenses incurred by it dur- 
ing the existence of the contract. It is agreed that 
Messrs. Spalding & Rogers shall have the privilege 
of purchasing said giraffe, wagon and cage at any 
time within nine months after the date of its ship- 
ment, for the sum of $5,000, less the amount that 
may have been paid for their hire up to the time of 
purchase. Messrs. Spalding & Rogers agree to pay 
to P. T. Barnum $1,000, on the day upon which the 
animal may be shipped at New York to New Or- 
leans, Should the animal die at any period between 
the time at a which it may leave the dock in New 
York, and arrive at the Levee at New Orleans, then 
the said Barnum is to retain the $1,000 paid him in 
advance, and to demand no more. Should the ani- 
mal die after reaching Spalding & Rogers’ Floating 
Palace, or in an exhibition place at New Orleans, 
unless its death occurs through the neglect of said 
Spalding & Rogers, then said Barnum agrees to re- 
fund all moneys he may have received on account of 
said giraffe, except the hire, at the rate of $300 per 
month, up to the time of its death as aforesaid. 

“It is agreed that Spalding & Rogers, within 
thirty days after the arrival of said giraffe at New 
Orleans, shall pay to the said Barnum another 
$1,000; and subsequently pay to the said Barnum, 
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at his Museum, in current city funds, provided at 
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their own expense, the remainder as fast as it may 
become due in regular monthly installments. 

“It is agreed that if the said Spalding & Rogers 
should not purchase the giraffe, they shall deliver, 
at their own expense, the animal, cage, etc., in good 
order, to said Barnum, at either Cincinnati or Lou- 
isville, as said Barnum may elect. They are also to 
have the free use, in New York, of whatever wood- 
cuts may belong to the said Barnum and relate to 
the said giraffe. 

“For the considerations aforesaid the said 
Barnum hereby agrees to lease and hire the said gi- 
raffe, wagon and cage to the said Spalding & Rogers, 
for the period of one year from the time they may be 
shipped at New York for New Orleans, and upon the 
terms aforesaid, and agreed to sell the same upon 
the terms hereinbefore stated - it being understood 
that said giraffe shall be shipped, as aforesaid, on 
board a steamer, on or before the 16th day of De- 
cember, 1854, under the direction of said Barnum 
or his agent, but at the expense of said Spalding & 
Rogers. 


Soo SS SSS 


Barnum’s American Museum in New York boasted two giraffes named Colossus 
and Cleopatra in early 1854. The pair were depicted in this graphic just before 
one was shipped to New Orleans where it was to be added to the Van Amburgh 
Menagerie on the Floating Palace. While being led onboard the Floating 
Palace in December 1854, Barnum’s giraffe drowned in the Mississippi River. 


Gleasons Pictorial Drawing-Room Companion, May 13, 1854 


“Witness our hands and seals affixed, in the 
city of New York, on the 24th day of November, 
A.D. 1854. Signed in presence of John S. Dusolle. 
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Spalding & Rogers, P. T. Barnum. 


It appears that owning a moving vessel always had its 
own unique challenges as lawsuits between P. T. Barnum 
and Spalding & Rogers commenced when the giraffe ar- 
rived in New Orleans and was accidentally drowned in late 
December 1854. 


“Barnum has commenced a suit against Dr. 
Spalding, for several thousand dollars damage, in 
consequence of the death of a Giraffe on board the 
Floating Palace at New Orleans some time since. 
Spalding, it seems, had hired the animal with the 
privilege of buying; but in transferring it to the Pal- 
ace, notwithstanding every precaution was used to 
guard against all accidents or injury, he was acci- 
dentally drowned. Barnum claims the accident oc- 
curred in consequence of the negligence of Spalding, 
and claims damages for the value, about $10,000. 
On the other hand, Spalding claims that every pos- 
sible precaution and diligence were used, and as the 
animal was under the charge of a keeper appointed 
by Barnum, if there was any carelessness or negli- 
gence, it was through the carelessness of such keep- 
er, that the death of the animal occurred, and that 
Barnum is liable for the damage and loss, estimated 
at $20,000, suffered by Spalding. Both parties have 
the reputation of being rather shrewd in their way, 
and as both are well able to pay the lawyers, we hope 
they will both obtain justice and get the worth of the 
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money they pay them. 


The Spalding & Rogers lawyers were busy with the P. T. 
Barnum suit when they were drawn into another suit filed 
by Van Amburgh & Company regarding who would pay for 
certain circus advertising. In the spring of 1854, Spalding 
and Bronson made a verbal agreement that if the compa- 
ny would order a large number of advertising bills, Weeks, 
Drake and Van Amburgh would purchase at cost whatever 
was left of them at the dissolution of the partnership. The 
bills were ordered from the firm of Samuel Booth of New 
York City, and were charged to Van Amburgh & Company. 

Samuel Booth provided the following printed matter 
during the month of July 1854: 
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MUSEUM AND CONCERT 


THE FORMER CONTAINING . UPWARD OF 


100,000 CURIOSITIES. 
Will exhibit at PORTSMOUTH, on 
the FLOATING PALACE AND JAMES 


RAYMOND, Monday and Tuesday, June 
25th and 26th,’ The Museum contains a 
ta i 


Europe, Asia, A irigs and America, inel 

a full growa ELEPHANT, imagtificent Gr 
saffe; iepumerable specimens. of Birde, from 
the Rigentic Ostrich to upward of one bandres 
shecimens of the fuiry Hamming Bird... 


A STATUR GALLERY | 


Of figures, the size of life; among which'ate~ | 


Christ Preachiug.in the Temple,.. '. + | 
The Shassptarejai Valery, , - | 
= beat Uletee ‘ 

) Pye Family of Napoleon | 

Warhington-and Lafayette,’ | 
William: Wallace vadHelém Mar, | 
In 1855, the Floating Palace was turned 


into a museum with live entertainment. 
Portsmouth Inquirer, June 22, 1855 


July 8 - 250 7-sheet posters, interior 


of the Floating Palace $218.75 
July 22 - 3,000 pamphlets 156.00 
July 22 - 1,000 1-sheet posters, 

description of Palace, 

4 colors 120.00 
July 22 - 250 5-sheet posters, 

descriptive 100.00 
July 22 - six boxes (for shipping) —_ 10.50 


July 22 - expenses to transport the same 
to St. Louis, Missouri 


On November 11, 1854, a written 
agreement of dissolution was entered into 
by both parties. By this agreement, each 
mutually released the other from the agree- 
ment of partnership and “all claims and 
demands whatever there under or arising 
there from.’ Spalding & Rogers agreed to 
pay all the debts, liabilities and engage- 
ments contracted by the partnership, ex- 
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cept a debt of $621.25, due to Samuel Booth for printing, which Weeks, Drake 
& Van Amburgh were to pay. Furthermore, Spalding & Rogers was to be per- 
mitted to use and keep possession of the menagerie until April 16, 1855 when 
they were to deliver the animals to Weeks, Drake & Van Amburgh at Newport, 
Kentucky.** 

After the dissolution of the partnership on April 15, 1855, Spalding & Rog- 
ers brought a claim against Weeks, Drake & Van Amburgh. As far as Spalding 
& Rogers was concerned, these posters purchased from Booth described an 
attraction of exotic animals that was no longer on board the Floating Palace, 
and therefore, they were of no use to the show. A suit was filed and it was not 
until September 23, 1857 at the Circuit Court in Albany, New York that the 
case was presented to a jury. Gilbert R. Spalding was called to testify: 


“T delivered the animals to the defendants in April 1855, at New- 
port, opposite Cincinnati; no portion of the bills had been used up to 
that time; the bills were, at that time, at Cincinnati, and Mr. Van Am- 
burgh was there; I saw him there, and told him the bills were ready 
there for him, and asked him if he would take them and settle for 
them; he refused to take them; some time after that I saw Mr. Weeks 
in New York - a month or longer; I told Mr. Weeks those bills had 
been left in Cincinnati, and offered to Mr. Van Amburgh, and asked 
him (Weeks) whether he would take them and pay for them; he said 
he would have nothing to do with it; the paper shown to me was ex- 
ecuted April 18th, 1855? 


The Spalding & Rogers attorney summed up the suit asking for ten percent 
damages: 


“The conduct of the defendants in refusing to take these show- 
bills, and pay for them at cost price, was willful and oppressive. The 
performance of their agreement would not have involved them in any 
loss. In continuing the exhibition of their menagerie, it was necessary 
for the defendants to have these bills, or to procure others precisely 
like them. They were worth to the defendants every dollar they cost. 

“To Spalding & Rogers they were valueless. After the animals 
were taken from their boats, Spalding & Rogers had no menagerie 
to exhibit, which these bills represented. The defendants had; and in 
refusing to take them, they were guilty of an unworthy attempt to 
impose upon Spalding & Rogers this species of property, worthless 
to them, but worth to the defendants, every dollars they agreed to 
pay for it, and which their business necessarily required they should 
replace.” 


A November 10, 1857 judgment found in favor of the plaintiff and against 
the defendant for $748.11 damages with $282.02 costs and disbursements.” 

The Spalding & Rogers lawyers were busy after the Floating Palace in tow 
of the steamer James Raymond arrived in Evansville, Indiana on March 25, 
1855. It was there that an attachment was served against the steamer James 
Raymond to recover damages for sinking a wharf-boat. The complaint was 
that Taylor and Harvey, the owners of a wharf-boat that was then at the wharf 
at Evansville, were in business to receive and store freight. The steamer James 
Raymond having in tow the Floating Palace containing Van Amburgh’s me- 
nagerie, attempted to land at the wharf. In doing so, the James Raymond and 
the Floating Palace were so carelessly managed that they came into collision 
with the wharf-boat, breaking its hull, sinking it and destroying it. The dam- 
ages were set at $1,000. The court case made its way to the Supreme Court 
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“Wm. 0. DALE, 
THE GREATEST LIVING EQUESTRIAN AND VAULTER, NOW WITH 


SPALDING & MOS 


of Indiana where the case was filed in 1856, but due to the 
death of Harvey in October 1856, a motion was set for a new 
trial.’ 

Performances were given in the afternoon and evening, 
whether animal or human is uncertain. It was noted that the 
Floating Palace would shortly arrive in Cincinnati where the 
menagerie would be replaced with a museum.” The Albany 
New York Museum was purchased by Dr. Spalding outright. 
This collection included ancient and modern peace and 
war instruments, countless relics of the United States, many 
paintings, and extensive zoological and ornithological col- 
lections.*” At the menagerie and museum sale of Barnum 
& Howes in New York City, Spalding & Rogers purchased 
a polar bear and other rare animals which were shipped 
to New Orleans. At that time that the giraffe suit between 
Spalding and Barnum was settled, and the tall spotted ani- 
mal was preserved for the Floating Palace Museum. 

Since the agreement between Spalding and Van Am- 
burgh had been terminated, Spalding sold the small steamer 
Gazelle that had been required as an advertising vessel for 
the Floating Palace as long as Van Amburgh’s menagerie was 
on board. With the proceeds of the sale, a new boat was built 
that drew only twelve inches of water. It provided a concert 
room 70 feet in length. The agent Col. William Preston was 
placed in charge of this addition to the fleet.” 


GSES? TWO CLACUSES 


William O’Dale’s 
equestrian act 
presented “without 
saddle or bridle” 
included backward 
somersaults through 
a hoop as well as 
leaps over a hand- 
held banner. This 

c. 1856 advertising 
piece may have 
been for Spalding 

& Rogers show that 
was transported via 
the expanding rail 
systems. 


The Ringling Museum, 
Tibbals Circus Collection 


In 1855, the 


Shields | Company 
that had built the 
Floating Palace 


and the James Ray- 
mond, also built the 
steamboat Banjo for 
Spalding & Rogers. 
The Banjo was con- 
structed at Cincin- 
nati, Ohio and was 
enrolled at the Custom House on October 24, 1855 with 
Gilbert R. Spalding & Charles J. Rogers listed as owners. 
The vessel was 115 feet in length, 25 feet in width and had a 
four-foot draft. The 105-ton vessel had one deck, no mast, a 
square stern, and a plain head. It was a side-wheel steamer, 
and a year later on November 8, 1856 she was reenrolled due 
to a change in owners. Spalding & Rogers owned 75%, while 
William McCracken of Ohio acquired 25% of the vessel, Gil- 
bert R. Spalding remained as master of the vessel. 
The Banjo was characterized as the 


“...most unique and original of the inexhaust- 
ible projects of Messrs. Spalding & Rogers. Imagine 
a steamer with all the machinery ingeniously con- 
cealed in the hold, with an auditorium above for 
near two thousand persons, elegantly fitted up with 
stage, scenery, gas, cushioned sofas, and every aux- 
iliary of comfort and luxury.” 


Some 800 people could be seated in the audience for 
stage minstrel shows and vaudeville acts." 

Spalding & Rogers routed the Banjo through the numer- 
ous tributaries of the Lower Mississippi and up the Red riv- 
er, the Cache, Lafrourche, and Atchafalaya. The tour started 
in late 1860 featuring a French Zouave troupe and the vessel 
was in New Orleans on March 13, 1862 where she received 
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THE GREAT ELEPHANT SHOW, 
On the Floating Patace; 
NED DAVIS’ OLIO MINSTRELS, 
On the Steamer Banjo. 


DAVE REED'S ETHIOPIAN SERENADERS, 
On the Steamer James Raymond. 


Moemre. SPALDING & ROGERS 


Have the honor of announcing the consolidation of their various Nov- 
elties (on theiz way to their New Orleans anes) for exhibition 


at the River Towns, together on the Floating Palace, at 
Plaquemine, Dec. 25th, 2857, ot 2 and 7, P, Bt. 


a temporary enrolment. The Banjos new home port was 
Berwick Bay and the new owner was listed as being Henry 
Lamener of St. Mary Parish. The tour ended July 19, 1862 
with shows at New Iberia and Franklin, Louisiana given for 
the benefit of the soldiers of the Confederate States. The 


SPALDING & ROGERS’ ORSUSES ! 


JAMES* M°FARLAND! 
The Fearless and Peerless 
WIRE ASCENSIONIST | - 


Will ascend & WIRE (rom the top of, the 
Bank to the top of ihe ‘* 


FLOATING PALACE! 


At EVANSVILLE, Jaly 2ad, 
oh ie ey AT ONE O'CLOCK. 
&@” Rain Only Preventing..23 ‘ 


In 1857, James McFarland ascended an inclined wire placed 
from the riverbank to the top of the Floating Palace as a 
promotional free act. Evansville Journal (Indiana), July 22, 1857 


The Floating Palace, the steamer Banjo and the steamer 
James Raymond each offered separate components of the 
1857 show. Author's collection 


ultimate demise of the Banjo is unknown. 

The Floating Palace started the 1855 season carrying the 
Museum on board. Two of its attractions were noted among 
100,000 curiosities. These were S. K. G. Nellis, the famous 
no-armed man who cut paper valentines, wrote and folded 
letters, wound and opened watches, played musical instru- 
ments, and shot a bow and arrow - all with his toes only.* 

A portion of the Museum was used for the production 
of the Palace Journal. The editor of the Evansville Daily Jour- 
nal wrote about his tour of the printing plant on board the 
Floating Palace: 


“Saturday morning we accepted an invitation 
from our old friend, Mr. John M. McCreary, to visit 
the Floating Palace. Mac has a complete little print- 
ing office on the Palace, with a power press, the latter 
being in the centre of the museum. As programs are 
worked off during the exhibitions, this press forms 
a curiosity to the good people from the interior sec- 
ond to no other in the Museum. Its rattling is more 
attractive than the roars of the big white polar bear. 
A neat little paper is issued from every place of exhi- 
bition, containing news, spicy editorials, a log of the 
voyage, etc. Mac has done what no other living man 
has accomplished - he has printed newspapers in 
about one hundred and twenty five different town 


and cities!“ 


The James Raymond and Floating Palace had a major 
problem during a terrible storm in July 1856. The steamer 
with the Floating Palace Museum in tow struck the shaft of 
the wreck of the Magnolia, breaking the Raymond’ larboard 


SPALDING & ROGERS 
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ON BOARD THE STEAMER BARSO 


Under the Entire Management of COL. J. H. WOOD. 


Bae Doors will be open wt 2 and 7 o'clock, P.M. 
OTS. | CHILDREN 


ADMISSION 60 UNDER i2 YEARS 25 


The Banjo was chartered by Col. Wood to present Signor 
Carlos Donetti’s troupe of acting monkeys, dogs, and goats 
in 1858. 
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(left) wheel. When the Raymond changed course due to the 
damaged wheel the starboard (right) side of the Palace struck 
a stump on the island shore breaking five or six of the timbers 
at the knuckle (where the timbers meet the deck). The Palace 
began to take on water and was immediately towed ashore 
above New Albany where she settled in the water. The next 
day, a dispatch was sent to the press agent Col. C. W. Preston 
in Cincinnati stating that the bulkheads had been rebuilt, 
the leak stopped, and the Palace was afloat and ready for 
an exhibition. The Palace was scheduled to go on the ways 
(a marine railway for repairs) at Paducah. The amount of 
the damage to the Palace was less than $500.* This was not 
the only problem 


without reserve will be sold - Spalding & Rogers 
Great Floating Palace, together with a splendid Gas 
Making Apparatus. The Palace is elegantly adapted 
for a No. 1 Wharfboat. Terms - Cash, or ninety days 
for approved paper, with interest added.”*! 


The Spalding & Rogers circus headed up the Mississippi 
and performed under a canvas tent instead of on the Float- 
ing Palace since the boat was sold at auction on February 
4, 1860. The ultimate demise of the Floating Palace is not 
known. It was reportedly turned into a Confederate hospital 
during the American Civil War, and it was also reported de- 
stroyed in 1865 at New Albany, Indiana. 

The James Ray- 


that occurred that 
season as the James 
Raymond and the 
Floating Palace were 
high and dry in the 


tember.”° 

In April 1858, 
the Floating Palace 
gave two exhibitions 
in Cairo, Illinois 
with the James Ray- 


astgue eee GATURDAY, the 4th inst., nt half-past 12 
o'clock. at the St, Charles Hotel Exchange, without re- 


rerve, will be sold— 
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SPALDING & ROGERS' GREAT FLOATING PALACE AB 
she now lays at Algiers, at Auction, without Reserve. 


BY MONTGOMERY & SMITH. 


R. M. Montcomgzny, Auctioneer. 


SPALDING & ROGERS’ GREAT FLOATING PALACE, 
tovcther with a Bolenars Gas Making mY ache 
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mond was reen- 
rolled at the Cincin- 
nati Custom House 
on June 8, 1859, and 
the one-year term 
document was sur- 
rendered on June 2, 
1860. Spalding and 
Rogers were still 
listed as the owners 
of the vessel. It was 
not until February 


Office, 87 Carp street. 


o. 1 Wharfboat. 


mond. Col. George 


V. Rutherford, the This small notice recorded that the Floating Palace would be auctioned on 


Treasurer of the February 4, 1860. 

concern, noted that 

the James Raymond would take the circus company to St. 
Louis on Sunday morning, and the Palace would lay in Cai- 
ro for several weeks.*’ The Palace was laid up in one of the 
bends in the river above Cairo and only a watchman was 
on board. In June, the watchman was attacked by four rob- 
bers, and to summon aid, he began ringing the bells on the 
roof of the Palace. Those who responded came to discover 
that the robbers had taken about $250 worth of liquor, and 
some clothes.** In early October, the Floating Palace was still 
stranded near Cairo. The vessel was to be repaired, painted 
and generally refitted. It was hoped that after a three-week 
refurbishing the circus company would be able to return 
and start a route south on the Mississippi.” 

May 1859 saw the Floating Palace advertised at Cov- 
ington, Kentucky. There were large billing stands in various 
parts of the city announcing the coming of the Spalding & 
Rogers Circus.*° The Palace made it down to Algiers, Loui- 
siana across from New Orleans, and in late January 1860 
advertisements began to appear in the papers regarding an 
auction: 


“Spalding & Rogers Great Floating Palace as she 
now lays at Algiers, at Auction, without reserve. By 
Montgomery Smith. R. M. Montgomery, auctioneer. 
Office 87 Camp Street. SATURDAY, the 4" Inst., at 
half-past 12 oclockat the St. Charles Hotel Exchange, 


22, 1862 that the 
next enrollment was 
issued at the Port of 
St. Louis due to a 
change of owners. William A. Adams of St. Louis, Joseph 
L. Adams and George H. Schmulman of St. Louis were all 
equal owners of the vessel. The James Raymond was listed as 
being enrolled as a freight or tow boat without the privilege 
of carrying passengers. The James Raymond was charted by 
Union forces, but was never changed into a “tin clad” naval 
vessel. After the war, the vessel served in the freight service 
and was burned at St. Louis in 1866. 

Spalding & Rogers chartered the James Raymond in Oc- 
tober 1860 to Dan Rice at St. Louis. The Dan Rice Circus 
went on board the steamboat on October 22 at Caronde- 
let, Missouri and proceeded downriver playing at Paducah, 
Memphis, the Mississippi ports of Friar’s Point, Vicksburg, 
Grand Gulf, Rodney, Natchez and finally New Orleans. Rice 
played a month in the Spalding & Rogers New Orleans Am- 
phitheatre, then came up the Mississippi in February 1861. 
He switched to the steamer Key City prior to August 19 at La 
Crosse, Wisconsin where the show started a land route. The 
vessel was chartered (not sold) to Dan Rice as the enrolment 
issued on February 22, 1862 attested to the actual ownership 
of the vessel. 

The Spalding & Rogers Circus owned a number of ves- 
sels from smaller advance boats like the Hummingbird and 
Fairy to the grand Floating Palace. The steamboats North 
River, James Raymond and Banjo were also engaged as the 


New Orleans Daily Crescent, February 3, 1860 
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The steamer Banjo advertised a calliope and the World Star 
Minstrels for its September 15, 1860 appearance. 
Author's collection 


earliest showboats to transport their nautical circus on the in- 
land waters of the United States. 

The one item that stands out in the history of this nauti- 
cal enterprise is that Spalding and Rogers enrolled the Floating 
Palace to avoid paying local licenses. Not only did they protest 
paying for licenses in local courts, but they brought their court 
cases up the judicial system in an effort to prove their point. Ul- 
timately, they did not prevail. Bw 
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“L’ Station, Chatham Square, New York, c. 1905, Detroit Publishing Co. Library of Congress, Prints & Photographs Division 


| In the heyday of New York’s rough-and-tumble Bow- _ neering tattooers “Electric” Elmer Getchell, Prof. Charlie 

ery, tattoo shops stood shoulder to shoulder with flop | Wagner and Lew “The Jew” Alberts. Because of his prox- 

houses, strip joints, dime museums and, quite notably, _imity to their shops - and no doubt his prowess behind 

photo studios. Few people navigated this motley land- _ the camera — he often found himself at their service, and 

| scape and its colorful cast of characters better than pho- _he didn’t disappoint. Ettlin’s portraits of tattooed attrac- 
tographer William Ettlin. For more than a decade, his tions document, in spectacular detail, the height of New 
Chatham Square gallery stood just footsteps from pio- _York tattoo culture in the early 20" century. 
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This photo postcard ofan unidentified man who was tattooed by Elmer Getchell was duplicated 
from a cabinet photograph by William Ettlin of 17 Chatham Square, New York, c. 1904. 
Harry Sorensen Collection 


entertainment district. It 
was there, in the glitz and 
grit of his own backyard, 
that he received instruc- 
tion in the art and science of 
photography. 

Ettlin honed his skills 
under the watchful eye of 
veteran photographer and 
entrepreneur Carl Schultze.’ 
Schultze had been a fixture 
in the national photo scene 
since 1857 - the year he 
opened his first New York 
gallery - and was well re- 
garded for his early mastery 
of glass plate negatives and 
photo retouching, knowl- 
edge he seems to have im- 
parted to his protege.’ Fol- 
lowing Schultze’s death in 
1891, Ettlin took charge 
of the landmark studio at 
17 Chatham Square on the 
top floor of the White, Van 
Glahn & Company hard- 
ware store.* 

Like the Bowery’s other 
elite photographers, Ettlin 
worked in the conventional 
style of the day. His cabinet 
portraits typically depicted 
men and women in digni- 
fied poses, often set against 
painted scenic backdrops. 
Although his clients consist- 
ed mostly of day-trippers in 
search of handsome keep- 
sakes to share with friends 
and family, he also, on oc- 
casion, captured the like- 
nesses of musicians, actors 
and other performers who 
passed through the neigh- 
borhood’s glitzy theaters 
and dime museums. They 
relied on eye-catching pho- 
tographs to promote their 
acts and to sell as souvenirs. 


The son of a Swiss-German tailor, William Ettlin (1859- Ettlins most memorable sitters, however, were the 
1911) was born in the Lower East Side of Manhattan inthe __ half-naked, freshly-tattooed men readying themselves for 
crowded Bowery neighborhood known as Little Germany.' _ careers as human oddities. They did not have far to travel. 
At various times in his youth his family lived on the edge _Ettlin’s gallery stood conveniently across the Square from 
and sometimes smack dab in the heart of the city’s cheap __ the shops of tattoo luminaries Samuel O'Reilly and Elmer 
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In this photograph taken by William Ettlin, Charlie Wagner is 
seen tattooing Edward Greenwood in 1904. 


Private collection 


Getchell, both of whom had been preparing men and wom- 
en for exhibition since the 1880s. In fact, O’Reilly’s spot at 5 
Chatham Square was probably a place of introduction. By 
1887, when he first wielded a needle there, Carl Schultze’s 
photo equipment company and photo gallery was already a 
fixture on the top floor of the narrow two-story building. ° 
Schultze, of course, eventually moved his operation to No. 
17, where William Ettlin would later hang his shingle. 

We do not know if O’Reilly ever stepped foot in Ett- 
lin’s studio, but his rival and former partner Elmer Getchell 
certainly did. In the spring of 1902, Ettlin photographed 
Getchell etching the hide of Otto Schmidt, a German nurse 
finely adorned with snakes, dragons, frogs, fish and other 
Japanese designs. By that fall, Schmidt was exhibiting his 
stunning suit of tattoos at the curio hall of Huber’s Muse- 
um alongside such spectacles as Young Swan, “who enters 
a tank of water and swims of [sic] about with several East 
Indian Pythons as companions.”s 

Getchell returned to the portrait gallery just two years 
later, when Ettlin photographed another man, yet-identi- 


fied, with snakes wrapped around his legs. He inscribed the 
images “Tattooed by Prof. Getchell, Norfolk, Va.” This bit of 
shrewd marketing and self-promotion signaled Getchell’s 
departure from New York City. 

His reason for leaving is unknown, but Getchell may 
have been escaping the heavy excavation in the center of 
Chatham Square. That spring the city began work on an 
underground public comfort station beneath the elevated 
train, which cut through the center of the Square. The proj- 
ect dragged on for nearly a year and must have hampered 
local businesses.” Samuel O'Reilly, whose small shop was 
even more poorly situated, took advantage of the open- 
ing and moved into Getchell’s newly-vacant 11 Chatham 
Square. He tattooed there until his death in 1909. 

In Getchell’s absence, tattoo newcomers Charlie Wag- 
ner and Lew “The Jew” Alberts began asserting themselves 
as New York's rising tattoo talents. In 1904, when Wagner 
plied needle-and-ink at 223% Bowery, Ettlin photographed 
the young tattooer with his latest masterpiece, Edward 
Greenwood. A local boilermaker of sturdy proportions, 


In 1904, William Ettlin recorded the work of Charlie Wagner 
and Lew Alberts who combined in their effort to tattoo 
Edward Greenwood. 

Private collection 
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Greenwood was eager to trade in his hammer for a pair of 
fringed trunks and an easier life - or so he thought - as a 
sideshow attraction. Wagner and Alberts happily obliged, 
etching Greenwood from neck-to-ankle in three months 
for the purported sum of $700. 

That season Greenwood landed a coveted spot with 
Barnum & Bailey’s sideshow. In addition to a weekly salary 
of $30, he claimed to have earned $4 to $6 selling photo- 
graphs of himself? Greenwood continued to exhibit with 
Barnum & Bailey through the 1907 season. Although he 
later found work with Buffalo Bill’s Wild West show, his 
time on the midway was ultimately short-lived. In 1910, 
Greenwood was arrested for snatching a Brooklyn woman’s 
purse in broad daylight.’ It was the first of a string of petty 
larcenies that kept him in prison for most of the next de- 
cade. 

Michigan vaudevillian Jack Tryon, better known as 
“Painless” Jack, also sought out Wagner and Alberts for the 
same lengthy procedure, which they completed sometime 
between 1904 and 1910. Ettlin’s portraits of the twenty- 


The Circus Historical Society has redacted this 
image for copyright purposes. Please refer to the 
print version of this issue of Bandwagon to see 
the image. 


In another view taken by William Ettlin in 1904, the artistry of 
Wagner and Alberts is seen on Edward Greenwood’s back. 
Private collection 
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William Ettlin photograph of Halsey “Jack” Tryon who was 
tattooed by Charlie Wagner and Lew Alberts between 1904 
and 1910. Private collection 


something performer not only document his suit of oth- 
erworldly tattoos — arguably Wagner’s and Alberts’ crown- 
ing achievement - they also announced to the public the 
tattooers’ improved location in the hallowed ground of 
Chatham Square." 

The newly-decorated Tryon continued to tour the coun- 
try with his homespun sideshow and variety acts, eventu- 
ally becoming the tattooed man and sometime tattoo artist 
for Cole Bros., John Robinson, and Barnum & Bailey; his 
first and second wives also exhibited themselves as tat- 
tooed attractions.’? By 1918, however, Tryon had retired his 
robe and fringed trunks. For the next 20 years he vacillated 
between managing his own traveling show - which often 
included his magic and Punch & Judy acts - and sideshows 
for larger concerns like Sells-Floto Circus.'* He spent the 
off season tattooing in San Antonio, sometimes from a cir- 
cus wagon parked across the street from The Alamo." He 
remained the city’s best-known tattoo artist until his death 
in 1959. 

William Ettlin’s reign as the premier photographer of 
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The back of Halsey “Jack” Tryon, tattooed by Wagner and 
Alberts between 1904 and 1910, William Ettlin photograph. 


Private collection 
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tattooed attractions came to an end in 1911, when he fell ill 
and died at Fordham Hospital in the Bronx.’ Although he 
was only ever a peripheral figure in the Bowery’s bustling 
tattoo scene, his contribution to the trade cannot be over- 
stated. Ettlin’s portraits of pioneering artists Elmer Getch- 
ell, Charlie Wagner, and Lew Alberts - and their many hu- 
man canvases — remain the best visual record of electric 
tattooing in New York City at the turn of the 20" century. 
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